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THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
VOL. I. No. 1. JANUARY, 1908. 
EDITORIAL. 


The ‘‘ SoctococicaL Review ”’ takes the place of the annual 
volume of collected ‘‘ Papers’’ in which proceedings of the 
Sociological Society have been published hitherto. By quarterly 
~ publication it is possible to secure greater continuity of treatment ; 
and more scope for the scientific handling of the subject; and 
the publishing of a Review is felt to be the best method of putting 
; the work of the Society on a permanent footing and rendering 
it accessible to the world. The work of the Society, has, among 
other things, done something towards clearing up misconceptions 
of the nature and problems of Sociology, and defining the scope 
of any sociological journal. But it would be ill to pretend that 
we have arrived at general agreement on this initial question. We 
cannot yet assume that Sociology means the same thing to all 
people or that there would be universal agreement as to the 
appropriate contents of a sociological journal. Not only are 
F there still many who deny the bare existence of Sociology, but, 
; what is more serious, among Sociologists there are still many 
; deep divergences of view as to the nature and province of the 
enquiries which they professedly pursue in common. This diver- 
gence is, however, not a sign of disease but rather of the raw 
vigour and exuberance of youth. An enemy is doubtless entitled 
to make the most of the fact that the enthusiasts for a science 
have not hitherto been able to decide among themselves what 
their science is about. But if disagreement as to its fundamental 
definitions is used as a proof that a science does not exist and 
cannot be brought into existence, it is to be feared that other 
sciences will follow Sociology to annihilation. Political Economy 
is generally admitted to be a science, but economists would not 
seek to prove it by pointing to the general agreement in their 
definitions of Wealth, of Capital, of Production and other funda- 
mental conceptions. Biology is a science, but how many Biolo- 
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2 THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


gists can satisfy themselves—to say nothing of satisfying one 
another—with any definition of Life. What in the light of recent 
researches is the limit between Chemistry and Physics? Is it 
certain that the present demarcation between the sciences of Life 
and those which deal with inanimate matter is of any permanent 
validity? Indeed if a science sets out to deal with the properties 
of matter, must we demand that it should first define satisfactorily 
what matter is and what it means by a property, and if so, should 
we find that any physical science can yet be reckoned among the 
number of human achievements? In reality it is precisely the 
most elementary conceptions that remain longest in the dark. 
The physicist can far more readily teach us what matter does than 
what matter is. The dialectician may prove that this is absurd, 
but the fact is so. The biologist finds it a great deal easier to 
tell us about life than to tell us what that life is which he is 
talking about. We are able to follow him (if we are not dialec- 
ticians) because we already have some rough notion of what life 
means. We are not prepared with a definition but ‘‘ if you do 
not ask we understand.’ So it is with the biologist himself. He 
has a rough, broad conception which serves as a starting point 
for his investigations. He finds it difficult to put this conception 
into a rigid formula, and if he succeeds in doing so the very 
progress of his enquiry will probably confute him. As he learns 
more and more about his subject matter so does his original con- 
ception of that matter grow and change and remodel itself under 
his hands. The more he knows about living things the more 
adequate his definition of Life. But if this is so it is clear that 
the definition which is to satisfy everybody must come not at the 
beginning but at the end of discovery. We must know what we 
are investigating only in the sense that we must have a rough and 
provisional outline of the field of work. If this imperfect and 
broken knowledge be ruled out, it remains that we can only 
know what we are looking for when we have found it. 

What may be fairly demanded of Sociologists then is not that 
they should have a nicely rounded definition of the object of 
sociological investigation which should command universal agree- 
ment, but rather that they should have sufficient common under- 
standing of the nature and aims of a science of Society to render 
discussion fruitful and co-operation possible. They must have a 
rough and provisional conception of ‘‘ Society ”’ just as in Biology 
students must have a rough and provisional conception of Life. 
That is, the term must be at once generic and distinctive. It must 
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EDITORIAL 3 


serve to group certain matters together and to distinguish them 
from others, as possible objects of scientific investigation. Does 
the phrase science of society serve this purpose? If it allows room 
for cavil among sociologists it is probably in the use of the term 
‘‘ science’? rather than of the term “‘ society.” Some would 
doubtless prefer to speak of Social Philosophy and deny that 
Society can be an object of a science comparable to Physics or 
Biology. This objection, however, can only be grounded on the 
more restricted use of the term science in which it is opposed to 
philosophy. If by science we mean merely unprejudiced inves- 
tigation, accurately measured statement and the systematic prose- 
cution of a subject through all the windings of interrelated facts 
~-then philosophy itself aims at being a science. It is only if 
certain presuppositions as to the subject matter of science be 
allowed, if for example there is a separation between ‘‘ nature’ 
and that which is not of nature, or between the sphere of law and 
that of ‘‘ freedom,’’ and if science be restricted to one side of 
the partition, that any question can arise as to the use of the 
term in connection with society. As long as no such presuppositions 
are covertly introduced by the use of the term probably ail Socio- 
logists will agree that their object is the Science of Society. They 
hold that is to say that the Social Life constitutes a distinct field 
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-for investigation, and that it should be investigated in a scientific 


spirit—that is to say in the spirit which makes the ascertainment 
of the truth the immediate object, which aims at accurately 
measured statement, and at the systematic interconnection of the 
facts which it ascertains. I do not know whether all who profess 
and call themselves Sociologists would accept this account of 
their views, but on the other hand I do not know of any serious 
work on sociology which does not on its own lines seek to fulfil 
this purpose. 

Within the limits of such a conception, however, very great 
variety of treatment is of course possible and the reader who 
wishes to know something of the scope and plan of a new journal 
may be expected to ask for something more definite. It is not, 
fortunately, among the recognised duties of an Editorial Committee 
to produce definitions, but in view of the admitted divergences 
in the handling of sociological investigations, it is perhaps well 
for those responsible for a sociological journal to give some 
indication of the ground which they hope to cover. This ground, I 
think, can only be marked off at the present stage by reference to the 
actual work done or in the doing by sociologists, that is, by all 
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who treat problems of social life in the scientific spirit. As already 
pointed out this would by no means exclude many of those who 
would maintain that their own method was not scientific but 
philosophical. The fundamental questions of social life were for 
long studied mainly under the aegis of political philosophy and one 
of the first points which a modern sociologist, seeking to define 
his subject, has to consider is the relation of his method to this 
older discipline. He finds to begin with that systematic political 
thinking developed in close connection with the general movement 
of metaphysics and moral philosophy. For this there is a double 
reason. On the one hand political philosophy whether in Hobbes 
or Locke, in Rousseau or Bentham, in John Mill or T. H. Green, 
closely resembles general philosophy in its method. Like meta- 
physics or ethics, it takes as its starting point common current 
conceptions, conceptions of law and government, of liberty and 
obligation, of the individual and society, conceptions which we all 
use and all suppose ourselves to understand until someone asks 
us what we mean by them. This someone is the philosopher and 
in the use of such conceptions as have been instanced, it is the 
political philosopher. That is to say, the political philosopher has 
sought for light by scrutinising those principles of human asso- 
ciation which are so fundamental that everybody else takes then 
for granted. In other words he is dealing according to his lights 
with the most general conditions of social life, the intimate nature 
of the social bond, the problems arising out of the bare fact that 
distinct personalities form a social whole. On this side then he 
is in line with contemporary enquirers into those broad sociological 
principles which are independent of time and place. He has been 
and is laying down the lines of a general sociology. On the 
other side political thought has been closely associated with moral 
philosophy. For political thinkers have not merely sought to 
determine what society is, but have pretty uniformly conceived their 
analysis as having at least an important bearing on the \uestion, 
what it ought to be. On the face of the facts these are two very 
distinct questions, and if there is any ultimate sense in which they 
are one that sense is only reached by a long philosophical analysis 
which not all will follow. But without such analysis many people 
confuse them or at least pass from the one to the other without 
sufficiently clear consciousness of the step that they are taking. 
It may be that some schools of political philosophy have fused, 
if they have not confused, these two questions. Be that as it 
may, sociological thinking must start with a clear cut distinction 
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EDITORIAL 5 


between the ‘‘ is’’ and the ‘‘ ought,’’ between the facts of social 
life and the conditions on which society actually rests and the 
ideal to which society should conform. If indeed it finds that any 
element of the ideal enters into the facts or the conditions, that is 
matter of fact, capable of proof or disproof. But it must hold in 
full clearness from the outset that the question of fact is one 
thing and the question of right and wrong another. An ideal 
is not proved to be an actual condition of social life because it is 
an ideal nor is a factor in the actual life of society to be identified 
with a moral law merely because it is proved to be a factor. The 
”* of Political Economy are not as the old jest has it 
laws to be ‘‘ obeyed,’’ but statements of certain relations of cause 
and effect to be taken into account by anyone who wishes to 
achieve certain economic results; and so with any other ‘‘ laws ”’ 
of Sociology. 

Political Philosophy if this view is correct, has concerned itself 
with two questions which in thought are quite distinct. The first 
of these questions concerns the general conditions of social life; 
the second is the problem of Moral Philosophy. It may be asked 
whether this latter problem is properly the concern of Sociology at 
all. Sociology, it may be said, is a science, and science is to be 
understood in a more limited sense than that given above. A 
science deals with facts and the interconnection of facts. It dis- 
covers laws and makes predictions. Hence it tells us what has 
been, what is, and what will be, but it has no concern with what 
ought to be. Not that social science leaves ethics out of account. 
There is the science of Comparative Ethics which tells what men 
have thought and think about right and wrong. It may even help 
us to forecast what they are likely to think about right and wrong, 
but it does not profess to say what they ought to think about 
right and wrong. If this is a question which can be determined at 
all it belongs to Philosophy and not to science. Sociology as a 
science then, it may be said, has no concern with the right and 
wrong of human conduct, or with the good and bad of social 
life, but only with the nature and conditions of the social structure 
and the observable laws of its growth and decay. 

But the very terms of the protest show how impossible it is 
to keep Sociology—especially the broader investigations of general 
Sociology—in permanent separation from all. ethical considera- 
tions. On the one side if right conduct is truly social conduct the 
results of sociology cannot be indifferent to the moral philosopher. 
We said above, that to discover one of the conditions of human 
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association is not all one with discovering an element in the 
ethical ideal. But there are circumstances in which the two come 
very nearly to the same thing. For if the condition is a vital and 
unalterable condition of social life, if science proves that the social 
life cannot subsist without it, and if moral philosophy regards 
the maintenance of the social life as a necessary part of its 
ideal then the scientific truth is at once translateable into a moral 
command. The deliverance of science and the deliverance of 
moral philosophy on the subject are still distinct. The one states 
a fact and the other lays down an injunction. But the fact 
and the injunction issue from two sides, if the phrase be allowed, 
of the same human consciousness in relation to the same 
human data. “More generally, those who take seriously the social 
side of Ethics look forward to the gradual formation of an Applied 
Ethics which will stand in much closer relation to life than the 
disputations of the schools, that is in effect to an Art which, 
resting on Moral Philosophy as its theoretical foundation, would 
use the results of the social sciences as Medicine uses those of 
Physiology. The widest conception of Sociology then-—and how- 
ever individual thinkers may differ, it is the widest conception that 
should shape the policy of a review—takes the subject as embrac- 
ing not only a Science, but a Philosophy and an Art, as dealing 
not only with the facts and conditions of social life, but with 
its ideals, and the means of their realisation. 

Indeed, if Sociology as a science of facts and conditions is 
important to Ethics ,it may equally be argued that Ethics cannot be 
indifferent to a student of Sociology. For what after all is the 
material of Sociology? It is the kind of common life achieved by 
human beings, beings that is to say moved by impulses and 
purposes. The interplay of purpose we may say, is to Sociology 
what mass and motion are to physics or the metabolism of cellular 
tissue to Biology. Doubtless there are conditions, physical condi- 
tions, biological conditions, for example, which come cramping in, 
hedging round the play of purpose, sometimes determining its 
direction, sometimes twisting its result. But the distinctive feature 
of our subject matter, the feature that makes Sociology a distinct 
science is the web of purpose wherein men act on one another 
= oe 7 My conditions that make them. But purpose and 
. Purpose also constitute the subject of the ethical 
judgment. Ethics and social science have, generically, the same 
~ncereaa at though they regard it from different points of © 

y sociologist is also a man he cannot, so to say, 






































EDITORIAL 7 


wholly divest himself of the one kind of consciousness in putting 
on the other. Nor is it desirable that he should do so. The 
Ethical judgment is scientifically by far the most important judg- 
ment which has to be passed on human purposes. For we cannot 
ask any more vital questions about purposes than how far they 
attain their ends, whence our fundamental question about the 
interaction of distinct purposes and the purposes of separate per- 
sonalities is how far they tend to frustrate or to further one another, 
how they conflict or harmonise. But to raise this question is 
at once to revert to the old ethical problem of the individual and 
the common good. And any answer that we give to this question, 
that is as much as to say any deep-reaching definitions, classifica- 
tions, any conception of growth, development or decay in human 
society will consciously or unconsciously be framed in terms of 
our conception of the common good. It is better for the sake of 
clearness that it be done consciously, and accordingly our most 
purely ‘* scientific ’’ work in Sociology is likely to be done best, 
if we have in mind an articulate system of clear cut ethical con- 
ceptions. 

Even were it otherwise, were the scientific, the philosophic, and 
the practical sides of sociological work separate in essence rather 
than distinct in thought, a Review which seeks to offer common 
ground for sociological workers to meet upon could hardly neglect 
the speculative or the practical approach to the subject. Its con- 
ductors would have to realise that a subject which is treated by 
some as a science in the more limited sense of that term, is, and 
has been, approached by others from the speculative and by still 
more from the human and practical point of view. They would 
have to take these points of view into account and to bear in 
mind, among other things, that the ‘‘ practical ’’ interest in 
; Sociology has often taken, and seems more and more likely to take 
shape in the form of experiments in verification of hypotheses, 
experiments which the most precisely limited science cannot ignore. 
So what a Review has to ask is that the sociological interest, 
whether practical or theoretical, should be ‘‘ scientific ’’ in the 
broad sense here given to that term, that to find expression in these 
pages it should be prompted by an unprejudiced desire for truth, 
rendered in measured accuracy of expression, and be such as to 
assist in the systematic following up of interconnected facts. 
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So far we have spoken of General Sociology and have seen 
reasons for giving the term for our purposes a wide interpretation. 
But the advance of Sociology in recent years has been more marked 
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in the growth of special sciences than in the fresh development of 
fundamental ideas. Indeed sociology as a general discipline has 
been sometimes threatened with destruction at the hands of its 
own offspring. It tends to be dispersed and disappear into a 
number of specialisms. In place of sociology we have social 
sciences and the question of urgency for sociology is whether 
they are to develop independently each on its own lines or are to 
be kept in touch with one another and with the fertilising principle 
of social unity by means of a general study of Sociology. 

The division of Sociology into special sciences is in itself only 
in accordance with the normal conditions of scientific growth. So 
vastly complex a whole as Social Life cannot be studied for long 
without a division of labour, and as soon as certain elements can 
be distinguished, certain fields of work marked out in prima facie 
distinctness from the remainder, economy suggests a concentration 
of different minds on each of these in turn. The selection is 
justified and the economy is real on two conditions. (1) There 
must be real cohesion of certain social phenomena which brings 
them closer to one another than they are to other sides of social 
life, and (2) since society is after all one, and no portion of its 
life can be really divorced from the remainder, the specialist should 
be ready at every stage to take into account the influence in his 
own sphere of forces emanating from some other part of the field. 
It is on this side that the natural limitations of specialism are 
often the cause of confusion of voices, stagnation in discovery, 
and positive errors in the practical guidance of affairs—and this 
not in Sociology alone. It is here that the function of General 
Sociology becomes all important. Properly considered General 
Sociology is neither a separate science complete in itself before 
specialism begins, nor is it a mere synthesis of the social sciences 
consisting in a mechanical juxtaposition of their results. It is 
rather a vitalising principle that runs through all social investiga- 
‘tion nourishing and nourished by it in turn, stimulating inquiry, 
correlating results, exhibiting the life of the whole in the parts 
and returning from the study of the parts to a fuller comprehen- 
sion of the whole. We cannot indeed attempt any reasoned dis- 
tribution of social functions among separate sciences without being 
struck by the unsubstantial nature of our divisions. We may think 
of Society first as a Structure and consider its constitution, the main 
groups of which it is composed, the mode of government by which 
it is held together, the nature of its relation to other societies. 
We see here foundations for the study of the Family, the Class, 
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EDITORIAL 9 


the Tribe, the Nation; for the Science of Government; or for the 
study of International Law. We may turn to the Directive Con- 
ceptions and Institutions which condition the life of society, and 
distinguish law, ethics, religion; industrial organisation; science 
and philosophy ; literature and art. The systematic treatment of 
any of these is on one side a sociological investigation, and each 
in turn may be subdivided into further specialisms. We may 
enquire into the concrete facts of society, the actual life of a 
people as affecting and affected by the constitution and the 
directive institutions of the social structure, and then we obtain 
demographical investigations of the life conditions of the social 
classes, and of the distribution of personal qualities among groups. 
In any or all of these departments a science may be ‘‘ Descriptive,”’ 
limited to a straight-forward account of the facts of a given time 
and place; it may be Analytical, resolving complex effects into 
elementary principles, causes, or conditions; and it may be Com- 
parative bringing phenomena of different societies into relation 
with one another and seeking through comparison and classifica- 
tion to discover lines of growth. But we can no sooner make 
these or any similar divisions of the possible field of sociology 
than we become aware of forces that pass over all our boun- 
daries. What can we know of the nature, say, of the family and 
of the various forms which it has assumed without taking some 
account of general ethics, of religion, law, and even of industrial 
and governmental organisation? How far could we carry a 
treatise on government without law, or on law without reference 
to religion and ethics, and what mountains of specialism we must 
raise between our eyes and the facts before we could fail to see 
the interaction of any one of these with the contemporary state 
of science and philosophy, of literature and art. We may carry 
specialism further in one field than in another according as the 
facts are more or less closely knit but whenever we take one side 
of social life, be it the economic, the religious, or any other, and 
treat it as though it stood alone we are on the road to fallacy. 

It is not the function of a sociological journal to produce a 
ready made scheme of Sociology. But it is its function to assist 
in the work which General Sociology has to do, in bringing the 
work of specialists together and in affording facilities for the 
discussion of the broad sociological bearing of each specialistic 
investigation. It should aid in familiarising the Economist with 
the conclusions of Comparative Jurisprudence or with the philo- 
sophic analysis of society; the historian of thought with the 
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facts of industrial and political development; the investigators 
of contemporary social conditions with the earlier phases of social 
life; and all students of society with the best that is known or 
thought of the bearings of Biology and Psychology on their 
own investigations. At the same time it will afford them collec-. 
tively the opportunity of defending the study of society from 
aggressions which would destroy its character as a distinct science 
or from usurpations which would merge it in the work of one 
of its own departments. It must give a fair field and no favour 
to the practical interest in Sociology. Needless to say it will 
approach questions of living interest without party bias, but it will 
be among its prime objects to show that even questions of the 
day, like questions of 3,000 years ago, can be approached in a 
scientific spirit with a disinterested desire to find out the truth 
about them.* 





It may be objected that the Review would on these lines become 
an organ of all the specialisms, an attempt which considerations 
of print and paper forbid. But this is once again to misapprehend 
the position of Sociology. It does not lie within our province 
to cater for the detailed investigations of the recognised specialist. 
We invite him rather to discuss his principles and broad results 
with representatives of other specialisms and in the presence of those 
interested in Sociology at large. 

We seek to touch each specialism at the point where it comes 
in contact with General Sociology. In each department there are 
matters of little interest except to those far advanced in that 
branch—matters of controversy on which the specialist alone can 
decide, investigations of detail of which he alone can see the 
bearing. The natural home for discussion of such points is the 
journal of the specialism. But there are also in each branch 
matters of general interest, results of importance to other inves- 
tigators, controversies in which a material part of the evidence | 
falls within the competence of another department, and of these | 
the natural home is the journal for sociologists in general. Thus, 


* By restricting the term science to its narrower sense of an inquiry into facts as 
opposed to ideals we may make the result of the discussion clear by a systematic 
arrangement, Thus : 

Sociology 
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EDITORIAL II 


Economics is logically a branch of Sociology and every economic 
truth is a sociological truth. But there are economic investigations 
which would be best suited to the Economic Journal, and others— 
such as touch most nearly the general life of the people—that 
would find an appropriate place in the Sociological Review. 

We shall, therefore, welcome contributions alike from the philo- 
sopher and the specialist, from the comparative sciences which 
search the whole human record for their data, and from the 
detailed study of contemporary tendencies. We shall hope to show 
that in the study of social evolution the organisation of a medizval 
city, or the genesis of an Orienta! religion have their place along- 
side of the analysis of contemporary institutions. We hope to 
show at the same time that the problems of the day are just as 
much objects of science as any period of past history or any phase 
of primitive life. To the sociologist ‘* nothing that is human is 
foreign.’’ Not that such scattered fragments of Sociology are 
of real value for the science till they are brought or rather till 
they grow together. On the contrary it is one of the functions 
of Sociological criticism to prevent the crude use of fragments of 
history and of empirical generalisation from isolated cases. But 
the main problem of Sociology at the present day is to build 
up the great Comparative Science which alone can put the theory 
of social evolution on a firm basis. To form by a philosophic 
analysis a just conception of human progress, and trace this progress 
in its manifold complexity in the course of history, to test its reality 
by careful classification and searching comparisons, to ascertain 
its conditions, and if possible to forecast its future—this is the 
comprehensive problem towards which all sociological science con- 
verges and on the solution of which reasoned sociological effort 
must finally depend. In the light of this conception everything 
that concerns human development acquires value and all socio- 
logical work achieves unity. The comparative study of law, of 
government and the social fabric; the history of science and philo- 
sophy, of art and literature; the study of the ethical and religious 
consciousness in their manifold phases; the story of the industrial 
arts and the gradual conquest of nature, all these have their 
sociological side. All contribute to the general enquiry into the 
nature, conditions, and possibilities of human progress and to 
understand their contributions is the work of sociology. 

_L. T. Hosnouse. 
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SUICIDE: A CHAPTER IN COMPARATIVE ETHICS.* 


Suicide, or intentional self-destruction, has often been represented 
as a fruit of a higher civilisation; Dr. Steinmetz, on the other 
hand, in his essay on ‘ Suicide among Primitive Peoples,’ thinks 
it probable that ‘there is a greater propensity to suicide among 
savage than among civilised peoples.’ The former view is ob- 
viously erroneous ; the latter probably holds good of certain savages 
as compared with certain peoples of culture, but cannot claim 
general validity. 

Among several uncivilised races suicide is said to be unknown. 
To these belong some of the lower savages—the Yahgans of Tierra 
del Fuego, the Andaman Islanders, and various Australian tribes; 
whilst as regards most other tribes at about the same stage of 
culture information seems to be wanting. Of the natives in 
Western and Central Australia Sir G. Grey writes, ‘* Whenever 
I have interrogated them on this point, they have invariably 
laughed at me, and treated my question as a joke.’’ When a 
Caroline Islander was told of suicides committed by Europeans, 
he thought that he had not grasped what was said to him, as 
he never in his life had heard of anything so ridiculous. The 
Kaéfirs of the Hindu-Kush, though they have no intense fear of 
death, cannot understand suicide; ‘‘ the idea of a man killing 
himself strikes them as inexplicable.’ 

Among many savages and barbarians suicide is stated to be 
very rare, or to occur only occasionally; whereas among others 
it is represented as either common or extremely prevalent. Of 
the Kamchadales we are told that the least apprehension of danger 
drives them to despair, and that they fly to suicide as a relief, 
not only from present, but even from imaginary evil; ‘‘ not 
only those who are confined for some offence, but such as are 
discontented with their lot, prefer a voluntary death to an uneasy 
life, and the pains of disease.” Among the Hos, an Indian hill 
tribe, suicide is reported to be so frightfully prevalent as to 
afford no parallel in any known country :—‘‘ If a girl appears 
mortified by anything that has been said, it is not safe to let 
her go away till she is soothed. A reflection on a man’s honesty 





% Owing to considerations of space, footnotes, in which the authorities for the state- 
ments in the following article were fully given, have been omitted. 
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SUICIDE 13 


or veracity may be sufficient to send him to self-destruction. In 
a recent case, a young woman attempted to poison herself because 
her uncle would not partake of the food she had cooked for him.”’ 
Among the Karens of Burma suicide is likewise very common 
where Christianity has not been introduced. If a man has some 
incurable or painful disease, he says in a matter-of-fact way that 
he will hang himself, and he does as he says; if a girl’s parents 
compel her to marry the man she does not love, she hangs herself ; 
wives sometimes hang themselves through jealousy, sometimes 
because they quarrel with their husbands, and sometimes out of 
mere chagrin, because they are subject to depreciating com- 
parisons; and it is a favourite threat with a wife or daughter, 
when not allowed to have her own way, that she will hang 
herself. Among some uncivilised peoples suicide is frequently 
practised by women, though rarely by men. 

The causes which, among savages, lead to suicide are mani- 
fold :—disappointed love or jealousy; illness or old age; grief over 
the death of a child, a husband, or a wife; fear of punishment; 
slavery or brutal treatment by a husband; remorse, shame or 
wounded pride, anger or revenge. In various cases an offended 
person kills himself for the express purpose of taking revenge 
upon the offender. Thus among the Tshi-speaking peoples of 
the Gold Coast, ‘‘ should a person commit suicide, and before 
so doing attribute the act to the conduct of another person, that 
other person is required by native law to undergo a like fate. 
The practice is termed ‘ killing oneself upon the head of another,’ 
and the person whose conduct is supposed to have driven the 
suicide to commit the rash act is visited with a death of an exactly 
similar nature ’’—unless, indeed, the family of the suicide be 
pacified with a money compensation. With reference to the 
Savage Islanders, who especially in heathen times were much 
addicted to suicide, we are told that, ‘‘ like angry children, they 
are tempted to avenge themselves by picturing the trouble that 
they will bring upon the friends who have offended them.”’ 
Among the Thlinkets an offended person who is unable to take 
revenge in any other way commits suicide in order to expose the 
person who gave the offence to the vengeance of his surviving 
relatives and friends. Among the Chuvashes it was formerly the 
custom for enraged persons to hang themselves at the doors of 
their enemies. A similar method of taking revenge is still not 
infrequently resorted to by the Votyaks, who believe that the 
ghost of the deceased will then persecute the offender. Sometimes 
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a suicide has the character of a human sacrifice. In the times of 
epidemics or great calamities the Chukchi sacrifice their own 
lives in order to appease evil spirits and the souls of departed 
relatives. Among some savages it is common for a woman, 
especially if married to a man of importance, to commit suicide 
on the deeth of her husband, or to demand to be buried with him; 
and many Brazilian Indians kill themselves on the graves of their 
chiefs. 

In various other cases, besides the voluntary sacrifices of 
widows or slaves, the suicides of savages are connected with their 
notions of a future life. The belief in the new human birth of 
the departed soul has led West African negroes to take their 
own lives when in distant slavery, that they may awaken in their 
native land. Among the Chukchi there are persons who kill 
themselves for the purpose of effecting an earlier reunion with their 
deceased relatives. Among the Samoyedes it happens that a 
young girl who is sold to an old man strangles herself in the 
hope of getting a more suitable bridegroom in the other world. 
We are told that the Kamchadales inflict death on themselves 
with the utmost coolness because they maintain that ‘* the future 
life is a continuation of the present, but much better and more 
perfect, where they expect to have all their desires more completely 
satisfied than here.’’ The suicides of old people, again, are in 
some cases due to the belief that a man enters into the other world in 
the same condition in which he left this one, and that it conse- 
quently is best for him to die before he grows too old and feeble. 

The notions of savages concerning life after death also influence 
their moral valuation of suicide. Where men are supposed to 
require wives not only during their lifetime, but after their death, 
it may be a praiseworthy thing, or even a duty, for a widow to 
accompany her husband to the land of souls. According to 
Fijian beliefs, the woman who at the funeral of her husband met 
death with the greatest devotedness would become the favourite 
wife in the abode of spirits, whereas a widow who did not permit 
herself to be killed was considered an adulteress. Among the 
Central African Bairo those women who refrained from destroying 
themselves over their husbands’ graves were regarded as outcasts. 
On the Gold Coast a man of low rank who has married one of 
the king’s sisters is expected to make away with himself when 
ate wife dies, or upon the death of an only male child; and 
j should he outrage native custom and neglect to do so, a hint 
is conveyed to him that he will be put to death, which usually 
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produces the desired effect.’’ The customary suicides of the 
Chukchi are solemnly performed in the presence and with the 
assistance of relatives and neighbours. The Samoyedes maintain 
that suicide by strangulation ‘‘ is pleasing to God, who looks 
upon it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.’’ The 
opinion of the Kamchadales that it is ‘‘allowable and _praise- 
worthy”? for a man to take his own life, was probably connected 
with their optimistic notions about their fate after death. And 
that the habitual suicides of old persons have the sanction of 
public opinion is particularly obvious where they may choose 
between killing themselves and being killed. 

Whilst in some cases suicide opens the door to a happy land 
beyond the grave, it in other cases entails consequences of a very 
different kind. The Omahas believe that a self-murderer ceases to 
exist. According to the Thompson Indians in British Columbia, 
‘* the souls of people who commit suicide do not go to the land 
of souls. The shamans declare they never saw such people there ; 
and some say that they have looked for the souls of such people, 
but could not find their tracks. Some shamans say they cannot 
locate the place where the souls of suicides go, but they think 
they must be lost, because they seem to disappear altogether. 
Others say that these souls die, and cease to exist. Still others 
claim that the souls never leave the earth, but wander around 
aimlessly.’’ So also the Jakuts believe that the ghost of a self- 
murderer never comes to rest. Sometimes the fate of suicides 
after death is represented as a punishment which they suffer for 
their deed. Thus the Dacotahs, among whom women not infre- 
quently put an end to their existence by hanging themselves, are 
of opinion that suicide is displeasing to the ‘‘ Father of Life,” 
and will be punished in the land of spirits by the ghost being 
doomed for ever to drag the tree on which the person hanged 
herself; hence the women always suspend themselves to as 
small a tree as can possibly sustain their weight. The 
Paharias of the Rajmahal Hills, in India, say that ‘‘ suicide is a 
crime in God’s eyes,’’ and that ‘‘ the soul of one who so offends 
shall not be admitted into heaven, but must hover eternally as 
a ghost between heaven and earth.’” The Kayans of Borneo main- 
tain that self-murderers are sent to a place called Tan Tekkan, 
where they will be very poor and wretched, subsisting on leaves, 
roots, or anything they can pick up in the forests, and being 
easily distinguished by their miserable appearance. According to 
Dyak beliefs, they go to a special place, where those who have 
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drowned themselves must henceforth live up to their waists in 
water, and those who have poisoned themselves must live in houses 
built of poisonous woods and surrounded by noxious plants, the 
exhalations of which are painful to the spirits. In other instances 
we are simply told that the souls of suicides, together with those 
of persons who have been killed in war, or who have died a violent 
death, are not permitted to live with the rest of the souls, to 
whom their presence would cause uneasiness. Among the Hidatsa 
Indians some people say that the ghosts of men who have made 
away with themselves occupy a separate part of the village of 
the dead, but that their condition in no other wise differs from that 
of the other ghosts. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the fate of the self-murderer, 
whether it be annihilation, a vagrant existence on earth, or separa- 
tion in the other world, was originally meant as a punishment; 
for a similar lot is assigned to the souls of persons who have been 
drowned, or who have died by accident or violence. It seems 
that the suicide’s future state is in the first place supposed to 
depend upon the treatment of his corpse. Frequently he is denied 
burial, or at least the ordinary funeral rites, and this may give rise 
to the notion that his soul never comes to rest or, possibly, even 
ceases to exist. Or he is buried by himself, apart from the other 
dead, in which case his soul must naturally remain equally isolated. 
Among the Alabama Indians, for instance, ‘‘ when a man kills 
himself either in despair or in a sickness, he is deprived of burial, 
and thrown into the river.’” In Dahomey ‘“‘ the body of any 
person committing suicide is not allowed to be buried, but thrown 
out into the fields to be destroyed by wild beasts.’’ Among the 
Fantis of the Gold Coast “ il y a des places réservées aux suicidés 
et 4 ceux qui sont morts de la petite vérole. Ils sont enterrés A 
l’écart loin de toute habitation et de tout chemin public.’”’ In the 
Pelew Islands a self-murderer is buried not with his own deceased 
relatives, but in the place where he ended his life, as are also 
the corpses of those who fall in war. Among the Bannavs of 
Cambodia *‘ anyone who perishes by his own hand is buried in 
a corner of the forest far from the graves of his brethren.’”” Among 
the Sea Dyaks ‘‘ those who commit suicide are buried in different 
places from others, as it is supposed that they will not be allowed 
to mix in the seven-storied heaven with such of their fellow- 
countrymen as come by their death in a natural manner or from 
the influence of the spirits.’’ The motive for thus treating self- 
murderers’ bodies is superstitious fear. Their ghosts, as the 
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ghosts of persons who have died by any other violent means or 
by accident, are supposed to be particularly malevolent, owing to 
their unnatural mode of death or to the desperate or angry state 
of mind in which they left this life. If they are not buried at all, 
or if they are buried in the spot where they died or in a separate 
place, that is either because nobody dares to interfere with them, 
or in order to prevent them from mixing with the other dead. So 
also murdered persons are sometimes left unburied, and people 
who are supposed to have been killed by evil spirits are buried 
apart; whilst those struck with lightning are either denied inter- 
ment, or buried where they fell and in the position in which they 
died. We sometimes hear of a connection between the way in 
which a suicide’s body is treated and the moral opinion as regards 
his deed. Among the Alabama Indians his corpse is said to be 
thrown into the river ‘‘ because he is looked upon as a coward "’; 
and of the Ossetes M. Kovalewsky states that they bury suicides 
far away from other dead persons because they regard their act 
as sinful. But we may be sure that moral condemnation is not 
the original cause of these practices. 

It is comparatively seldom that savages are reported to attach 
any stigma to suicide. To the instances mentioned above a few 
others may be added. The Waganda, we are told, greatly con- 
demn the act. Among the Bogos ‘‘ a man never despairs, never 
gives himself up, and considers suicide as the greatest indignity.’’ 
The Karens of Burma deem it an act of cowardice; but at the 
same time they have no command against it, they ‘‘ seem to see 
little or no guilt in it,’’ and ‘‘ we are nowhere told that it is 
displeasing to the God of heaven and earth.’’ The Dacotahs said 
of a girl who had destroyed herself because her parents had 
turned her beloved from the wigwam, and would force her to marry 
a man she hated, that her spirit did not watch over her earthly 
remains, being offended when she brought trouble upon her aged 
mother and father. In Dahomey “‘ it is criminal to attempt to 
commit suicide, because every man is the property of the king. 
The bodies of suicides are exposed to public execration, and the 
head is always struck off and sent to Agbomi; at the expense of 
the family if the suicide were a free man, at that of his master 
if he were a slave.’’ On the other hand, it is expressly stated of 
various savages that they do not punish attempts to commit suicide. 
The negroes of Accra see nothing wrong in the act. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
they would ask, ‘‘ should a person not be allowed to die, when 
he no longer desires to live ?”’ But they inflict cruel punishments 
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upon slaves who try to put an end to themselves, in order to deter 
other slaves from doing the same. Among the Pelew Islanders 
suicide ‘“‘ is neither praised nor blamed.’’ The Eskimo around 
Northumberland Inlet and Davis Strait believe that anyone who 
has been killed by accident, or who has taken his own life, certainly 
goes to the happy place after death. The Chippewas hold suicide 
“‘ to be a foolish, not a reprehensible action,’’ and do not believe 
it to entail any punishment in the other world. In his sketches 
of the manners and customs of the North American Indians, 
Buchanan writes :—‘‘ Suicide is not considered by the Indians either 
as an act of heroism or of cowardice, nor is it with them a subject 
of praise or blame. They view this desperate act as the conse- 
quence of mental derangement, and the person who destroys 
himself is to them an object of pity.”’ 

From the opinions on suicide held by uncivilised races we shall 
pass to those prevalent among peoples of a higher culture. In 
China suicide is extremely common among all classes and among 
persons of all ages. For those who have been impelled to this 
course by a sense of honour the gates of heaven open wide, and 
tablets bearing their names are erected in the temples in honour 
of virtuous men or women. As honourable self-murderers are 
regarded servants or officers of state who choose not to survive a 
defeat in battle or an insult offered to the sovereign of their country ; 
young men who, when an insult has been paid to their parents 
which they are unable to avenge, prefer not to survive it; and 
women who kill themselves on the death of their husbands or 
fiancés. In spite of imperial prohibitions, sutteeism of widowed 
wives and brides has continued to flourish in China down to this 
day, and meets with the same public applause as ever ; whilst those 
widowed wives and brides who have lost their lives in preserving 
their chastity, are entitled both to an honorary gate and to a place 
in a temple of the State as an object of worship. Another common 
form of suicide which is admired as heroic in China is that 
committed for the purpose of taking revenge upon an enemy who 
is otherwise out of reach—according to Chinese ideas a most 
effective mode of revenge, not only because the law throws the 
responsibility of the deed on him who occasioned it, but also 
because the disembodied soul is supposed to be better able than the 
living man to persecute the enemy. The Chinese have a firm 
belief in the wandering spirits of persons who have died by vio- 
lence; thus self-murderers are supposed to haunt the places where 
they committed the fatal deed and endeavour to persuade others to 
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follow their example, at times even attempting to play executioner 
by strangling those who reject their advances. ‘‘ Violent deaths,”’ 
says Mr. Giles, ‘‘ are regarded with horror by the Chinese ”’; 
and suicides committed from meaner motives are reprobated. It 
is said in the Yii Li, or ‘*‘ Divine Panorama ’’—a Taouist work 
which is very popular all over the Chinese Empire—that whilst 
persons who kill themselves out of loyalty, filial piety, chastity, 
or friendship, will go to heaven, those who do so “ in a trivial 
burst of rage, or fearing the consequences of a crime which would 
not amount to death, or in the hope of falsely injuring a fellow- 
creature,’’ will be severely punished in the infernal regions. 
No pardon will be granted them; they are not, like other sinners, 
allowed to claim their good works as a set-off against evil, whereby 
they might partly escape the agonies of hell and receive some 
reward for their virtuous deeds. Sometimes suicide is classified 
by the Chinese as an offence against religion, on the ground that 
a person owes his being to Heaven, and is therefore responsible 
to Heaven for due care of the gift. 

“* The Japanese calendar of saints,’’ says Mr. Griffis, ‘* is not 
filled with reformers, alms-givers, and founders of hospitals or 
orphanages, but is overcrowded with canonised suicides and com- 
mitters of harakiri. Even to-day, no man more . . . surely draws 
homage to his tomb, securing even apotheosis, than the suicide, 
though he may have committed a crime.’’ There were two kinds 
of harakiri, or “ belly-cutting,’’ one obligatory and the other 
voluntary. The former was a boon granted by government, who 
graciously permitted criminals of the Samurai, or military, class 
thus to destroy themselves intead of being handed over to the 
common executioner; but this custom is now quite extinct. Vol- 
untary harakiri, again, was practised out of loyalty to a dead 
superior, or in order to protest, when other protests might be 
unavailing, against the erroneous conduct of a living superior, or 
to avoid beheading by the enemy in a lost battle, or to restore 
injured honour if revenge was impossible. Under any circum- 
stances harakiri cleansed from every stain, and ensured an honour- 
able interment and a respected memory. It is said in a Japanese 
manuscript, ‘‘ To slay his enemy against whom he has cause of 
hatred, and then to kill himself, is the part of a noble Samurai, 
and it is sheer nonsense to look upon the place where he has 
disembowelled himself as polluted.’’ In old days the ceremony 
used to be performed in a temple. 

Among the Hindus we meet with the practice of self-immolation 
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of widows—until recently very prevalent in many parts of India 
—and various forms of self-destruction for religious purposes. 
Suicide has always been considered by the. Hindus to be one of 
the most acceptable rites that can be offered to their deities. 
According to the Ayen Akbery, there were five kinds of suicide 
held to be meritorious in the Hindu, namely :—starving ; covering 


himself with cow-dung and setting it on fire and consuming himself - 


therein; burying himself in snow; immersing himself in the water 
at the extremity of Bengal, where the Ganges discharges itself into 
the sea through a thousand channels, enumerating his sins, and 
praying till the alligators came and devoured him ; cutting his throat 
at Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. To 
these might be added drowning at Hurdwar, Allahabad, and 
Saugor; perishing in the cold of the Himalayas; the practice of 
dying under the wheels of Juggurnath’s car; and the custom of 
men throwing themselves down from certain rocks to fulfil the 
vows of their mothers, or to receive forgiveness for sins, or to 
be re-born rajas in their next state of transmigration. It is also 
common for persons who are afflicted with leprosy or any other 
incurable disease to bury or drown themselves with due ceremonies, 
by which they are considered acceptable sacrifices to the deity, 
or to roll themselves into fires with the notion that thus purified 
they will receive a happy transmigration into a healthy body. 
Suicide was further resorted to by Brahmans for the purpose of 
avenging an injury, as it was believed that the ghost of the 
deceased would persecute the offender, and, presumably, also 
because of the great efficacy which was attributed to the curse of a 
dying Brahman. When one of the Rajput rajas once levied a 
war-subsidy on the Brahmans, some of the wealthiest, having 
expostulated in vain, poniarded themselves in his presence, pour- 
ing maledictions on his head with their last breath ; and thus cursed 
the raja laboured under a ban of excommunication even amongst 
his personal friends. We are told of a Brahman girl who, having 
been seduced by a certain raja, burned herself to death, and in 
dying imprecated the most fearful curses on the raja’s kindred, 
after which they were visited with such a succession of disasters 
that they abandoned their family settlement at Baliya, where the 
woman’s tomb is worshipped to this day. Once when a raja 
ordered the house of a Brahman to be demolished and resumed 
the lands which had been conferred upon him, the latter fasted 
till he died at the palace gate, and became thus a Brahm, or 
malignant Brahman ghost, who avenged the injury he had suffered 
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by destroying the raja and his house. At Azimghur, in 1835, a 
Brahman ‘‘ threw himself down a well, that his ghost might haunt 
his neighbour.”’ The same idea undoubtedly underlies the custom of 
‘‘sitting dharna,’’ which was practised by creditors who sat down 
before the doors of their debtors threatening to starve themselves to 
death if their claims were not paid; and the sin attached to causing 
the death of a Brahman would further increase the efficacy of the 
creditor’s threats. At the same time religious suicide is said to 
be a crime in a Brahman. And in the sacred books we read that 
for him who destroys himself by means of wood, water, clods of 
earth, stones, weapons, poison, or a rope, no funeral rites shall 
be performed by his relatives; that he who resolves to die by his 
own hand shall fast for three days; and that he who attempts 
suicide, but remains alive, shall perform severe penance. The 
Buddhists allow a man under certain circumstances to take his own 
life, but maintain that generally dire miseries are in store for 
the self-murderer, and look upon him as one who must have sinned 
deeply in a former state of existence. It should be added that 
in India, as elsewhere, the souls of those who have killed them- 
selves or met death by any other violent means are regarded as 
particularly malevolent and troublesome. 

The Old Testament mentions a few cases of suicide. In none 
of them is any censure passed on the perpetrator of the deed, nor 
is there any text which expressly forbids a man to die by his own 
hand; and of Ahithophel it is said that he was buried in the 
sepulchre of his father. It seems, however, that according to 
Jewish custom persons who had killed themselves should be left 
unburied till sunset, perhaps for fear lest the spirit of the deceased 
otherwise might find its way back .9 the old home. Josephus, 
who mentions this custom, denounces suicide as an act of 
cowardice, as a crime most remote from the common nature of 
all animals, as impiety against the Creator; and he maintains that 
the souls of those who have thus acted madly against themselves 
will go to the darkest place in Hades. The Talmud considers 
suicide justifiable, if not meritorious, in the case of the chief of a 
vanquished army who is sure of disgrace and death at the hands 
of the exulting conqueror, or when a person has reason to fear 
being forced to renounce his religion. In all other circumstances 
the Rabbis consider it criminal for a person to shorten his own 
life, even when he is undergoing tortures which must soon end 
his earthly career; and they forbid all marks of mourning for a 
self-murderer, such as wearing sombre apparel and eulogising him. 
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Islam prohibits suicide, as an act which interferes with the decrees 
of God. Muhammedans say that it is a greater sin for a person 
to kill himself than to kill a fellow-man; and, as a matter of fact, 
suicide is very rare in the Moslem world. 

Ancient Greece had its honourable suicides. The Milesian 
and Corinthian women, who by a voluntary death escaped from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, were praised in epigrams. 
The story that Themistocles preferred death to bearing arms 
against his native country were circulated with a view to doing 
honour to his memory. The tragedians frequently give expression 
to the idea that suicide is in certain circumstances becoming to 
a noble mind. Hecuba blames Helena for not putting an end 
to her life by a rope or asword. Phaedra and Leda kill themselves 
out of shame, Haemon from violent remorse. Ajax decides to die 
after having in vain attempted to kill the Atreidae, maintaining 
that ‘‘ one of generous strain should nobly live, or forthwith nobly 
die.’’ Instances are, moreover, mentioned of women killing them- 
selves on the death of their husbands; and in Cheos it was the 
custom to prevent the decrepitude of old age by a voluntary death. 
At Athens the right hand of a person who had taken his own 
life was struck off and buried apart from the rest of the body, 
evidently in order to make him harmless after death. Plato says 
in his *‘ Laws,”’ probably in agreement with Attic custom, that 
those who inflict death upon themselves ‘‘ frora sloth or want of 
manliness,”’ shall be buried alone in such places as are uncultivated 
and nameless, and that no column or inscription shall mark the 
spot where they are interred. At Thebes self-murderers were 
deprived of the accustomed funeral ceremonies, and in Cyprus they 
were left unburied. The objections which philosophers raised 
against the commission of suicide were no doubt to some extent 
shared by popular sentiments. Pythagoras is represented as 
Saying that we should not abandon our station in life without the 
orders of our commander, that is, God. According to the Platonic 
Socrates, the gods are our guardians and we are a possession of 
theirs, hence “‘ there may be reason in saying that a man should 
wait, and not take his own life until God summons him.” Aris- 
totle, again, maintains that he who from rage kills himself commits 
a wrong against the State, and that therefore the State punishes 
ye > a ta attached to him. The religious argument 
Rae Sigh ™ “sp — who regarded it as impious inter- 
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suicide is a matter of public concern evidently prevailed in Massilia, 
where no man was allowed to make away with himself unless the 
magistrates had given him permission to do so. But the opinions 
of the philosophers were anything but unanimous. Plato himself, 
in his ‘* Laws,’’ has no word of censure for him who deprives 
himself by violence of his appointed share of life under the com- 
pulsion of some painful and inevitable misfortune, or out of irre- 
mediable and intolerable shame. Hegesias, surnamed the ‘‘ death- 
persuader,’’ who belonged to the Cyrenaic school, tried to prove 
the utter worthlessness and unprofitableness of life. According 
to Epicurus we ought to consider ‘* whether it be better that death 
should come to us, or we go to him.’’ The Stoics, especially, 
advocated suicide as a relief from all kinds of misery. Seneca 
remarks that it is a man’s own fault if he suffers, as, by putting 
an end to himself, he can put an end to his misery :—‘‘ As I 
would choose a ship to sail in, or a house to live in, so would | 
choose the most tolerable death when about to die. . . . Human 
affairs are in such a happy situation, that no one need be wretched 
but by choice. Do you like to be wretched? Live. Do you like 
it not? It is in your power to return from whence you came."’ 
The Stoics did not deny that it is wrong to commit suicide in 
cases where the act would be an injury to society ; Seneca himself 
points out that Socrates lived thirty days in prison in expectation 
of death, so as to submit to the laws of his country, and to give 
his friends the enjoyment of his conversation to the last. 
Epictetus opposes indiscriminate suicide on religious grounds :— 
‘** Friends, wait for God; when he shall give the signal and release 
you from this service, then go to him; but for the present endure to 
dwell in the place where he has put you.’’ Such a signal, however, 
is given often enough: it may consist in incurable disease, intoler- 
able pain, or misery of any kind. ‘‘ Remember this: the door is 
open ; be not more timid than little children, but as they say, when 
the thing does not please them, ‘I will play no longer,’ so do 
you, when things seem to you of such a kind, say I will no longer 
play, and be gone: but if you stay, do not complain.”’ Pliny 
says that the power of dying when you please is the best thing 
that God has given to man amidst all the sufferings of life. 

It seems that the Roman people, before the influence of 
Christianity made itself felt, regarded suicide with considerable 
moral indifference. According to Servius, it was provided by the 
Pontifical laws that whoever hanged himself should be cast out 
unburied; but from what has been said before it is probable that 
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this practice only owed its origin to fear of the dead man’s ghost. 
Vergil enumerates self-murderers not among the guilty, but among 
the unfortunate, confounding them with infants who have died 
prematurely and persons who have been condemned to die on a 
false charge. Throughout the whole history of pagan Rome 
there was no statute declaring it to be a crime for an ordinary 
citizen to take his own life. The self-murderer’s rights were in 
no way affected by his deed, his memory was no less honoured 
than if he had died a natural death, his will was recognised by 
law, and the regular order of succession was not interfered with. 
In Roman law there are only two noteworthy exceptions to the 
rule that suicide is a matter with which the State has nothing to 
do: it was prohibited in the case of soldiers, and the enactment 
was made that the suicide of an accused person should entail the 
same consequences as his condemnation ; but in the latter instance 
the deed was admitted as a confession of guilt. On the other 
hand, it seems to have been the general opinion in Rome that 
suicide under certain circumstances is an heroic and praiseworthy 
act. Even Cicero, who professed the doctrine of Pythagoras, ap- 
proved of the death of Cato. 

In no question of morality was there a greater difference 
between classical and Christian doctrines than in regard to suicide. 
The earlier Fathers of the Church still allowed, or even approved 
of, suicide in certain cases, namely, when committed in order 
to procure martyrdom, or to avoid apostacy, or to retain the crown 
of virginity. To bring death upon ourselves voluntarily, says 
Lactantius, is a wicked and impious deed; ‘‘ but when urged to 
the alternative, either of forsaking God and relinquishing faith, 
or of expecting all torture and death, then it is that undaunted in 
spirit we defy that death with all its previous threats and terrors 
which others fear.” Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers 
mention several instances of Christian women putting an end to 
their lives when their chastity was in danger, and their acts are 
spoken of with tenderness, if not approbation; indeed, some of 
them were admitted into the calendar of saints. This admission was 
due to the extreme honour in which virginity was held by the 
Fathers; St. Jerome, who denied that it was lawful in times of 
persecution to die by one’s own hand, made an exception for cases 
in which by person’s chastity was at stake. But even this exception 
was abolished by St. Augustine. He allows that the virgins who 
laid violent hands upon themselves are worthy of compassion, but 
declares that there was no necessity for their doing so, since 
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chastity is a virtue of the mind which is not lost by the body being 
in captivity to the will and superior force of another. He argues 
that there is no passage in the canonical Scriptures which permits 
us to destroy ourselves either with a view to obtaining immortality 
or to avoiding calamity. On the contrary, suicide is prohibited 
in the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ namely, neither 
thyself nor another ’’; for he who kills himself kills no other 
but aman. This doctrine, which assimilates suicide with murder, 
was adopted by the Church. Nay, self-murder was declared to 
be the worst form of murder, ‘‘ the most grievous thing of all ’’; 
already St. Chrysostom had declared that “‘ if it is base to destroy 
others, much more is it to destroy one’s self.’ The self-murderer 
was deprived of rights which were granted to all other criminals. 
In the sixth century a Council at Orleans enjoined that ‘‘ the 
oblations of those who were killed in the commission of any crime 
may be received, except of such as laid violent hands on them- 
selves ’’; and a subsequent Council denied self-murderers the usual 
rites of Christian burial.’’ It was even said that Judas committed 
a greater sin in killing himself than in betraying his master 
Christ to a certain death. 

According to the Christian doctrine, as formulated by Thomas 
Aquinas, suicide is utterly unlawful for three reasons. First, 
everything naturally loves itself and preserves itself in being; 
suicide is against a natural inclination and contrary to the charity 
which a man ought to bear towards himself, and consequently a 
mortal sin. Secondly, by killing himself a person does an injury 
to the community of which he is a part. Thirdly, ‘* life is a gift 
divinely bestowed on man, and subject to His power who ‘ killeth 
and maketh alive ’; and therefore he who takes his own life sins 
against God, as he who kills another man’s slave sins against the 
master to whom the slave belongs, and as he sins who usurps 
the office of judge on a point not referred to him; for to God alone 
belongs judgment of life and death.’’ The second of these argu- 
ments is borrowed from Aristotle, and is entirely foreign to the 
spirit of early Christianity. The notion of patriotism being a 
moral duty was habitually discouraged by it, and, as Mr. Lecky 
observes, ‘‘ it was impossible to urge the civic argument against 
suicide without at the same time condemning the hermit life. which 
in the third century became the ideal of the Church.’’ But the 
other arguments are deeply rooted in some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity—in the sacredness of human life, in the 
duty of absolute submission to God’s will, and in the extreme 
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importance attached to the moment of death. The earthly life 
is a preparation for eternity ; sufferings which are sent by God are 
not to be evaded, but to be endured. The man who deliberately 
takes away the life which was given him by the Creator displays 
the utmost disregard for the will and authority of his Master ; and, 
worst of all, he does so in the very last minute of his life, when 
his doom is sealed for ever. His deed, as Thomas Aquinas says, 
is ‘‘ the most dangerous thing of all, because no time is left to 
expiate it by repentance.” He who kills a fellow-creature does 
not in the same degree renounce the protection of God; he kills 
only the body whereas the self-murderer kills both the body and 
the soul. By denying the latter the right of Christian burial the 
Church recognises that he has placed himself outside her pale. 

The condemnation of the Church influenced the secular legisla- 
tion. The provisions of the Councils were introduced into the 
law-books. In France Louis IX. enforced the penalty of confis- 
cating the self-murderer’s property, and laws to the same effect 
were passed in other European countries. Louis XIV. assimilated 
the crime of suicide to that of lése majesté. According to the 
law of Scotland, ‘‘ self-murder is as highly criminal as the killing 
our neighbour.’”’ In England suicide is still regarded by the 
law as murder committed by a man on himself; and unless declared 
insane, the self-murderer forfeited his property as late as the year 
1870, when forfeitures for felony were abolished. In Russia, to 
this day, the testamentary dispositions of a suicide are deemed 
void by the law. 

The horror of suicide also found a vent in outrages committed 
on the dead body. Of a woman who drowned herself in Edin- 
burgh in 1598, we are told that her body was ‘“‘ harled through 
the town backwards, and thereafter hanged on the gallows.’” In 
France, as late as the middle of the eighteenth century, self- 
murderers were dragged upon a hurdle through the streets with 
the face turned to the ground; they were then hanged up with 
the head downwards, and finally thrown into the common sewer. 
However, in most cases the treatment to which suicides’ bodies 
were subject was, not originally meant as a punishment, but was 
intended to prevent their spirits from causing mischief. All over 
Europe wandering tendencies have been ascribed to their ghosts. 
In some countries the corpse of a suicide is supposed to make 
barren the earth with which it comes in contact, or to produce 
hailstorms or tempests or drought. At Lochbroom, in the North- 
West of Scotland, the people believe that if the remains of a 
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self-murderer be taken to any burying-ground which is within 
sight of the sea or of cultivated land, this would prove disastrous 
both to fishing and agriculture, or, in the words of the people, 
would cause ‘‘ famine (or dearth) on sea and land ’’; hence the 
custom has been to inter suicides in out-of-the-way places among 
the lonely solitudes of the mountains. The practice of burying 
them them apart from other dead has been very widespread in 
Europe, and in many cases there are obvious indications that 
it arose from fear. In the North-East of Scotland a suicide was 
buried outside a churchyard, close beneath the wall, and the grave 
was marked by a single large stone, or by a small cairn, to which 
the passing traveller was bound to cast a stone; and afterwards, 
when the suicide’s body was allowed to rest in the churchyard, 
it was laid below the wall in such a position that no one could 
walk over the grave, as the people believed that if a woman 
enceinte stepped over such a grave, her child would quit this earth 
by its own act. In England persons against whom a coroner’s 
jury had found a verdict of felo de se were buried at cross-roads, 
with a stake driven through the body so as to prevent their 
ghosts from walking.' For the same purpose the bodies of suicides 


1. Why were suicides buried at cross-roads? Possibly because the cross 
was supposed to disperse the evil energy ascribed to their bodies. Both in 
Europe and India the cross-road has, since ancient times, been a favourite place to 
divest oneself of diseases or other evil influences (Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube der Gegenwart, §§ 483, 484, 492, 508, 514, 522, 545, pp. 325, 326, 331, 341, 
345, 349, 361. Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, pp. 272, 473, 519. Oldenberg, Die 
Religion des Veda, pp. 267, 268 n. 1). In the sacred books it is said that “a student 
who has broken the vow of chastity shall offer an ass to Nirriti on a cross-road” 
(Gautama, xxiii. 17), and that a person who has previously undergone certain other 
purification ceremonies “is freed from all crimes, even mortal sins, after looking on 
a cross-road at a pot filled with water, and reciting the text, ‘Simhe me manyuh’” 
(Baudhdyana, iv. 7, 7). In the hills of Northern India and as far as Madras, an 
approved charm for getting rid of a disease of demoniacal origin is to plant a stake 
where four roads meet, and to bury grains underneath, which crows disinter and eat 
(North Indian Notes and Queries, i. § 652, p. 100; Madden, ‘The Turaee and Outer 
Mountains of Kumaoon,” in Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, xvii. pt. i. 583; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, i. 290). In the Province of 
Rihar, “in cases of sickness various articles are exposed in a saucer at a cross-road” 
(Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 407). According to a Bulgarian tale, Lot was 
enjoined by the priest to plant on a cross-road three charred twigs in order to free 
himself from his sin (Strausz, Die Bulgaren, p. 115). The Gypsies of Servia believe 
that a thief may divert from himself all suspicions by painting with blood a cross and 
a dot above it on the spot where he committed the theft (von Wlislocki, ‘ Menschen- 
blut im Glauben der Zigeuner,’ in Am Ur-Quell, iii. 64 s¢q.). In Morocco the cross is 
used as a charm against the evil eye, and the chief reason for this is, I believe, that 
it is regarded as a conductor of the baneful energy emanating from the eye, dis- 
persing it in all the quarters of the wind and thus preventing it from injuring the 
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were in many cases burned. And when removed from the house 
where the act had been committed, they were commonly carried 
out, not by the door, but by a window, or through a perforation 
specially made for the occasion in the door, or through a hole 
under the threshold, in order that the ghost should not find its 
way back into the house, or perhaps with a view of keeping 
the entrance of the house free from dangerous infection. 
However, side by side with the extreme severity with which 
suicide is viewed by the Christian Church we find, even in the 
Middle Ages, instances of more humane feelings towards its 
perpetrator. In medizval tales and ballads true lovers die together 
and are buried in the same grave; two roses spring through the 
turf and twine lovingly together. In the later Middle Ages, says 
M. Bourquelot, ‘‘ on voit qu’A mesure qu’on avance, l’antagonisme 
devient plus prononcé entre l’esprit religieux et les idées mondaines 
relativement a la mort volontaire. Le clergé continue a 
suivre la route qui a été tracée par Saint Augustin et a 
déclarer le suicide criminel et impie; mais la tristesse et le 








person or object looked at (Westermarck, ‘Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ in 
Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxxiv. 214). In Japan, if a criminal belonging to one of the 
lower classes commits suicide, his body is crucified (Globus, xviii. 197). | When, 
under Tarquinius Priscus (or Tarquinius Superbus), many Romans preferred volun- 
tary death to compulsory labour in the cloaca, or artificial canals by which the sewage 
was carried into the Tiber, the king ordered that their bodies should be crucified and 
abandoned to birds and beasts of prey (Pliny, Historia naturalis, xxxvi. 24; Servius, 
Commentarii in Virgilii #ineidos, xii. 603). The reason for thus crucifying the bodies 
of self-murderers is not stated; but it is interesting to notice, in this connection, 
the idea expressed by some Christian writers that the cross of the Saviour symbolised 
the distribution of his benign influence in all directions (d’Ancona, Origini del teatro 
italiano, i. 646; Tauler, quoted by Peltzer, Deutsche Mystik und deutsche Kunst, 
p- 191. I am indebted to my friend Dr. Yrjé Hirn for drawing my attention to this 
idea). With reference to persons who had killed a father, mother, brother, or child, 
Plato says, in his ‘Laws’ (ix. 873): “If he be convicted, the servants of the judges 
and the magistrates shall slay him at an appointed place without the city where three 
ways meet, and there expose his body naked, and each of the magistrates on behalf 
of the whole city shall take a stone and cast it upon the head of the dead man, and 
so deliver the city from pollution; after that, they shall bear him to the borders of 
the land, and cast him forth unburied, according to law.” The duels by which the 
ancient Swedes were legally compelled to repair their wounded honour were to be 
fought on a place where three roads met (Leffler, Om den fornsvenska hednalagen, 
p. 40 sq. In various countries it has been the custom to bury the dead at cross-roads 
(Grimm, “Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen,’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 288 
(Bohemians ); Lippert, Die Religionen der europdischen Culturvélker, p. 310 
(Slavonians) ; Winternitz, Das altindische Hochteitsrituell, p. 68; Oldenberg, Die 
Religion des Veda, pp. 267, 268, 562 n. 3)—a custom which may have given rise to 
the idea that cross-roads are haunted (Winternitz, op. cit. p. 68; Oldenberg, op. cit. 
P. 267 «g.; ef. Wuttke, op. cit. § 108 p. 89 «¢.). 
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désespoir n’entendent pas sa voix, ne se souviennent pas de ses 
prescriptions.’’ The revival of classical learning, accompanied as 
it was by admiration for antiquity and a desire to imitate its great 
men, not only increased the number of suicides, but influenced 
popular sentiments on the subject. Even the Catholic casuists, 
and later on philosophers of the school of Grotius and others, 
began to distinguish certain cases of legitimate suicide, such as 
that committed to avoid dishonour or probable sin, or that of a 
condemned person saving himself from torture by anticipating 
an inevitable death, or that of a man offering himself to death 
for the sake of his friend. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, 
permits a person who is suffering from an incurable and painful 
disease to take his own life, provided that he does so with the 
agreement of the priests and magistrates; nay, he even maintains 
that these should exhort such a man to put an end to a life 
which is only a burden to himself and others. Donne, the well- 
known Dean of St. Paul's, wrote in his younger days a book 
in defence of suicide, ‘‘ a Declaration,’’ as he called it, ‘‘ of that 
paradoxe, or thesis, that Self-homicide is not so naturally sin, 
that it may never be otherwise.’’ He there pointed out the fact— 
which ought never to be overlooked by those who derive their 
arguments from ‘‘ nature ’’—that some things may be natural to 
the species, and yet not natural to every individual member of it. 
In one of his Essays Montaigne pictures classical cases of suicide 
with colours of unmistakable sympathy. ‘‘ La plus volontaire 
mort,’’ he observes, “‘ c’est la plus belle. La vie despend de la 
volonté d‘aultruy; la mort, de la nostre.’’ The rationalism of 
the eighteenth century led to numerous attacks both upon the views 
of the Church and upon the laws of the State concerning suicide. 
Montesquieu advocated its legitimacy :—‘‘ La société est fondée 
sur un avantage mutuel; mais lorsqu’elle me devient onéreuse, 
qui m’empéche d’y renoncer? La vie m’a été donnée comme une 
faveur; je puis donc la rendre lorsqu’ elle ne |’est plus: la cause 
cesse, l’effet doit donc cesser aussi.”’ Voltaire strongly opposed 
the cruel laws which subjected a suicide’s body to outrage and 
deprived his children of their heritage. If his act is a wrong 
against society, what is to be said of the voluntary homicides 
committed in war, which are permitted by the laws of all countries ? 
Are they not much more harmful to the human race than self- 
murder, which nature prevents from ever being practised by any 
large number of men? Beccaria pointed out that the State is 
more wronged by the emigrant than by the suicide, since the 
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former takes his property with him, whereas the latter leaves his 
behind. According to Holbach, he who kills himself is guilty of 
no outrage on nature or its author; on the contrary, he follows an 
indication given by nature when he parts from his sufferings 
through the only door which has been left open. Nor has his 
country or his family any right to complain of a member whom it 
has no means of rendering happy, and from whom it consequently 
has nothing more to hope. Others eulogised suicide when com- 
mitted for a noble end, or recommended it on certain occasions. 
‘* Suppose,”” says Hume, “ that it is no longer in my power 
to promote the interest of society ; suppose that I am a burthen to 
it; suppose that my life hinders some person from being much 
more useful to society. In such cases my resignation of life must 
not only be innocent but laudable.’” Hume also attacks the 
doctrine that suicide is a transgression of our duty to God. “If 
it would be no crime in me to divert the Nile from its course 
were I able to do so, how could it be a crime to turn a few 
ounces of blood from their natural channel? Were the disposal 
of human life so much reserved as the peculiar province of the 
Almighty that it were an encroachment on his right for men to 
dispose of their own lives, would it not be equally wrong of them 
to lengthen out their lives beyond the period which by the general 
laws of nature he had assigned to it? My death, however volun- 
tary, does not happen without the consent of Providence; when 
I fall upon my own sword, I receive my death equally from the hands 
of the Deity as if it had proceeded from a lion, a precipice, or a 
fever.’’ 

Thus the main arguments against suicide which had been set 
forth by pagan philosophers and Christian theologians were scru- 
tinised and found unsatisfactory or at least insufficient to justify 
that severe and wholesale censure which was passed on it by the 
Church and the State. But a doctrine which has for ages been 
inculcated by the leading authorities on morals is not easily over- 
thrown; and when the old arguments are found fault with new 
ones are invented. Kant maintained that a person who disposes 
of his own life degrades the humanity subsisting in his person and 
entrusted to him to the end that he might uphold it. Fichte argued 
that it is our duty to preserve our life and to will to live, not for 
the sake of life, but because our life is the exclusive condition of 
the realisation of the moral law through us. According to Hegel 
it is a contradiction to speak of a person’s right over his life, since 
this would imply a right of a person over himself, and no one 
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can stand above and execute himself. Paley, again, feared that if 
religion and morality allowed us to kill ourselves in any case, 
mankind would have to live in continual alarm for the fate of 
their friends and dearest relations—just as if there were a very 
strong temptation for men to shorten their lives. But common 
sense is neither a metaphysician nor a sophist. When not re- 
strained by the yoke of a narrow theology, it is inclined in most 
cases to regard the self-murderer as a proper object of compassion 
rather than of condemnation, and in some instances to admire him 
as a hero. The legislation on the subject therefore changed as 
soon as the religious influence was weakened. The laws against 
suicide were abolished in France by the Revolution, and afterwards 
in various other continental countries; whilst in England it became 
the custom of jurymen to presume absence of a sound mind in the 
self-murderer—perjury, as Bentham said, being the penance which 
prevented an outrage on humanity. These measures undoubtedly 
indicate not only a greater regard for the innocent relatives of the 
self-murderer, but also a change in the moral ideas concerning the 
act itself. 

As appears from this survey of facts, the moral valuation of 
suicide varies to an extreme degree. It depends partly on the 
circumstances in which the act is committed, partly on the point 
of view from which it is regarded and the notions held about the 
future life. When a person sacrifices his life for the benefit of 
a fellow-man or for the sake of his country or to gratify the 
supposed desire of a god, his deed may be an object of the highest 
praise. It may, further, call forth approval or admiration as 
indicating a keen sense of honour or as a test of courage; in Japan, 
says Professor Chamberlain, ‘‘ the courage to take life—be it one’s 
own or that of others—ranks extraordinarily high in public 
esteem.’’ In other cases suicide is regarded with indifference as 
an act which concerns the agent alone. But for various reasons 
it is also apt to give rise to moral disapproval. The injury which 
the person committing it inflicts upon himself may excite sym- 
pathetic resentment towards him; he may be looked upon as 
injurer and injured at the same time. Plato asks in his ‘ Laws’: 
—‘* What ought he to suffer who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? I mean, he who kills himself.’’ And the 
same point of view is conspicuous in St. Augustine’s argument, 
that the more innocent the self-murderer was before he committed 
his deed the greater is his guilt in taking his life—an argument of 
particular force in connection with a theology which condemns 
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suicides to everlasting torments and which regards it as a man’s 
first duty to save his soul. The condemnation of killing others 
may by an association of ideas lead to a condemnation of killing 
one’s self, as is suggested by the Christian doctrine that suicide is 
prohibited in the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ The 
horror which the act inspires, the fear of the malignant ghost, and 
the defiling effect attributed to the shedding of blood, also tend 
to make suicide an object of moral reprobation or to increase the 
disapproval of it; and the same is the case with the exceptional 
treatment to which the self-murderer’s body is subject and his 
supposed annihilation or miserable existence after death, which 
easily come to be looked upon in the light of a punishment. 
Suicide is, moreover, blamed as an act of moral cowardice, and, 
especially, as an injury inflicted upon other persons, to whom the 
agent owed duties from which he withdrew by shortening his life. 
Even among savages we meet with the notion that a person is not 
entitled to treat himself just as he pleases. Among the Goajiro 
Indians of Colombia, if anybody accidentally cuts himself, say 
with his own knife, or breaks a limb, or otherwise does himself 
an injury, his family on the mother’s side immediately demands 
blood-money, since, being of their blood, he is not allowed to spill 
it without paying for it; the father’s relatives demand tear-money, 
and friends present claim compensation to repay their sorrow at 
seeing a friend in pain. That a similar view is sometimes taken 
by savages with regard to suicide appears from a few statements 
quoted above. The opinion that suicide is an offence against 
society at large is particularly likely to prevail in communities 
where the interests of the individual are considered entirely subor- 
dinate to the interests of the State. The religious argument, again, 
that suicide is a sin against the Creator, an illegitimate interference 
with his work and decrees, comes to prominence in proportion 
as the moral consciousness is influenced by theological considera- 
tions. In Europe this influence is certainly becoming less and 
less. And considering that the religious view of suicide has been 
the chief cause of the extreme severity which it has been treated 
in Christian countries, I am unable to subscribe to the opinion 
expressed by Professor Durkheim, that the more lenient judgment 
passed on it by the public conscience of the present time is merely 
accidental and transient. The argument adduced in support of 
this opinion leaves out of account the real causes to which the 
valuation of suicide is due: it is said that the moral evolution is 
not likely to be retrogressive in this particular point after it has 
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followed a certain course for centuries. It is true that moral 
progress has a tendency to increase our sense of duty towards our 


fellow-men. But at the same time it also makes us more con- 
siderate as regards the motives of conduct; and—not to speak of 
suicides committed for the benefit of others—the despair of the self- 
murderer will largely serve as a palliation of the wrong which 
he may possibly inflict upon his neighbour. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 
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THE CRIMINAL PROBLEM. 


In so far as it is legitimate to generalise about the history of the 
past, it may be said with a considerable amount of truth that the 
idea of political emancipation was one of dominant watchwords of 
the 19th century. The desire for political emancipation was at 
the root of the great movement which led to the liberation of so 
many European nationalities from a foreign yoke, and which has 
done so much to transform the map of Europe. Among nations 
which had not burdens of this kind to shake off, the desire for 
political emancipation took the form of an agitation on the part of 
the unfranchised classes for a share in the government of their 
country and a voice in shaping the laws which they were expected 
to obey. The task which lay before the civilised world at the 
beginning of the 19th century has been with some exceptions to a 
large extent accomplished, and the 20th century finds itself 
confronted with problems of another kind. 

It is always hazardous to attempt to forecast the movements of 
the future, and it is impossible to say in these early days of the 
2oth century what its dominating ideas are likely to be. But at 
the present moment in whatever direction we choose to look we 
shall find that the idea of social emancipation is occupying the 
same place in men’s minds nowas the idea of political emancipation 
occupied in the minds of our predecessors in the century which 
has passed away. At the bottom of all the unrest which now 
prevails among so many important sections of the community in 
Europe and America is a keen sense of dissatisfaction with the 
existing social order of things. When men look with an impartial 
eye on society as it is at present constituted they are compelled to 
feel that it is burdened and oppressed by social miseries from 
which it must be liberated, if the race is to advance towards higher 
forms of civilised life. Amongst the most conspicuous of these 
social miseries are the oscillations of employment, pauperism, 
insanity, and crime. All these problems, although they differ in 
outward appearance, are intimately and organically connected, and 
as a whole may be said to constitute the social problem. But, for 
purposes of enquiry, it is better to consider each of them apart, 
and in the following remarks it is our intention to confine ourselves 
to a consideration of the problem of crime. 
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The most important materials for appreciating the nature of 
this problem are to be found in the annual returns dealing with the 
operations of the criminal courts and the prison administration. 
Almost all civilised States compile an annual record of the amount 
of crime which has been committed in their midst. The French 
were the first to establish this system of tabulating the criminal 
Statistics of the community. Their example has been followed by 
other European States, and it is possible, with the aid of these 
annual returns, to estimate approximately the amount of crime 
which has been committed in each country from year to year. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to institute inter- 
national comparisons. But these international comparisons, when 
we look closely into them, are found to be of little value. In no 
two countries are crimes classified in the same way. No two 
countries possess exactly the same criminal law or the same forms 
of criminal procedure or the same definition of the various crimes. 
These differences, as well as many others which need not here be 
mentioned, stand in the way of accurate and satisfactory inter- 
national comparisons. If we take the crime of homicide, for 
example, we shall find that it is not defined in the same manner 
in any of our modern criminal codes; at the same time it is probably 
easier to institute some kind of comparison between homicide in 
one country and the same crime in another than it is with respect 
to any other kind of offence. 

The fullest returns of the amount of crime committed from year 
to year consist of the number of offences annually reported to the 
police. For instance, in the quinquennial period 1901—0o5, the 
latest period concerning which we possess official information, the 
number of indictable offences reported to the police amounted to 
87,591, a proportion of 262 indictable offences per 100 thousand 
of the general population. The number of offences reported to the 
police is in many respects a valuable index of the criminal condition 
of the community. But it must be borne in mind that it is by no 
means an accurate test of the total volume of crime. Many offences 
are committed which never reach the ears of the police at all. 
These offences cannot be included in the annual returns of crime. 
On the other hand, many of the offences which are reported to the 
police may turn out to be of a different character from the reports 
which the police receive of them. It is only after an offender has 
been tried and convicted that we are able to say with a considerable 
amount of accuracy what his offence has been. Police reports are 
more valuable as a test of the efficiency of the police in the detection 
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of crime than as a test of the total amount of crime. If we find that 
there is a high ratio of apprehensions and convictions to the 
number of offences reported to the police, we are able to infer from 
this fact that the police are doing their work efficiently as far as 
regards the detection of crime. If we find, on the other hand, that 
there is a low ratio of apprehensions and convictions to the number 
of offences committed, it at once raises the question of the efficiency 
of the police. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that there are circum- 
stances in which the efficiency or non-efficiency of the police force 
cannot be measured by the ratio of offences committed to convic- 
tions obtained. The effectiveness of the police force is always 
largely determined by the attitude of the population towards the 
criminal law. If public sentiment is on the side of the law, the 
police are easily able to obtain witnesses and information of all 
sorts as to the crime which has been committed. If, on the other 
hand, public opinion is hostile to the criminal law as a whole or to 
certain parts of it, it is much more difficult for the police to secure 
convictions, even if they are a capable body of men. We have a 
striking illustration of this in connection with certain offences 
committed in Ireland. Irish public opinion is not on the side of 
the law in so far as it relates to agrarian crime. The result of this 
is that it is exceedingly difficult for the police to secure convictions 
for agrarian offences. The feeling of the public is with the 
agrarian offender. Witnesses will not come forward to give 
evidence; juries, when these cases come before the higher courts, 
are unwilling to bring in a verdict of guilty, no matter how clear 
the evidence of guilt may be. The result is that the police are 
thrown back entirely on their own resources, and when this is the 
case the proportion of convictions to the number of crimes 
committed is necessarily small. Irish public opinion is on the 
side of the law with regard to offences which are not agrarian in 
their nature. Offences of this kind are much more likely to be 
detected and punished, not because the police are more vigilant 
in the one case than in the other, but simply because they have 
the public behind them in the one case, and hostile to them in the 
other. 

A less comprehensive but more accurate record of the amount of 
crime annually committed within the community is the number of 
offences which come up for trial in the criminal courts. In all 
cases in which a person comes up for trial there is usually a certain 
amount of evidence against him. And even if this evidence is 
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incomplete or amounts to very little when sifted before the judicial 
bench, it is at least sufficient in most cases to show that an offence 
against the law has been committed, although the person charged 
with committing it may not be the guilty party. Convictions are 
the most accurate record of the amount of crime committed from 
year to year. We can never be really sure what sort of crime has 
been committed until it has come up for minute and searching 
investigation in a court of justice. A charge of murder, when 
the case is tried, often resolves itself into a case of manslaughter, 
or perhaps into a case of justifiable homicide. A charge of burglary 
when it comes up for trial finally resolves itself into a case of simple 
theft. A charge of embezzlement may turn out, upon judicial 
investigation to be an act which is quite within the limits of the 
law. Other instances might easily be adduced to show that we 
cannot say what the nature of an offence really is until it has been 
submitted to the judgment of a judicial tribunal. The following 
recent instance from a report of police proceedings in the *‘ Times”’ 
will make this clear :— The collector of an insurance company was 
charged on remand with attempting to shoot a detective with a 
revolver. It appears that the collector, in the course of his duties, 
had to go in a very rough neighbourhood with the company’s 
money in his pockets. He therefore possessed himself of a small 
revolver for his own protection. On the evening in question he 
had beetween £2 and £3 in his possession. When the detective 
approached him he did not say who he was, and the insurance 
collector foolishly pointed the revolver at him, but he had no 
intention of discharging it. When these circumstances were 
explained to the magistrate, he said he was satisfied that the 
defendant did not mean to shoot the detective. The probability 
was that he felt frightened, and thought he was going to be 
interfered with. But it was a serious matter to point a revolver 
at anyone in this way, and he fined the defendant £5. In this 
case an offence which seemed to be of a very serious character 
assumed much smaller proportions when it came before the courts, 
and the magistrate was able to dispose of it by the imposition of a 
small fine. 

The chief courts in this country for the trial of criminal cases 
of an indictable character are the Assizes, which include the 
Central Criminal Courts and the courts of Quarter Sessions. The 
Assizes are courts presided over by H.M. judges when they go on 
circuit for the administration of justice. These courts are held as 
a rule three times a year for each county. On the other hand, 
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the Central Criminal Court, sitting in London, is held twelve 
times in the year. The courts of Quarter Sessions exist in each 
county, and in boroughs which have received the right to hold 
a separate court. In boroughs of this kind the court consists of 
the recorder of the borough. In the counties the courts consist 
of the justices for the county. A court of Quarter Sessions has 
less extensive powers than the courts of Assize. Such offences as 
treason, murder, perjury and libel can only be tried at Assizes. 
All cases tried at Assizes and Quarter Sessions are tried on an 
indictment presented by a Grand Jury, and the trial is always .by 
jury. So much as to the character and composition of the higher 
criminal courts. 

Minor offences are tried in the police courts or courts of 
summary jurisdiction. In these courts the magistrates decide both 
as to the law and facts, and the trial is conducted without a jury. 
In order to constitute a court of summary jurisdiction the presence 
of at least two justices of the peace is usually necessary, although 
there are certain cases in which such a court may consist of one 
justice only, but in such cases the powers of the court are extremely 
limited. In some of our large cities, such as London, Liverpool 
and Leeds, there are stipendiary magistrates, who preside over the 
police courts, and have all the powers of two or more justices. All 
cases, whatever their gravity, come, in the first place, before courts 
of summary jurisdiction for preliminary investigation. If the 
court considers that the case is too serious in character to be dealt 
with summarily the accused is either remanded to prison to await 
his trial at the Assizes or Sessions, or, if the case admits of it, he is 
liberated on bail until the Assizes and Sessions are held. 

Offences in this country are divided into two classes—indictable 
and non-indictable. All statutory offences, unless the statute 
expressly provides for some other method of trial, are indictable, 
and so are all the ancient common law offences. All non-indictable 
offences are created by statute, and in every. case it is expressly 
declared in the statute that such offences can be tried by courts of 
summary jurisdiction. Within the last twenty years the powers of 
courts of summary jurisdiction have been considerably extended, 
and many offences which used to be tried on indictment at Sessions 
and Assizes may now be tried summarily. On the other hand, 
certain offences which are usually tried summarily may be sent 
before Assizes and Sessions as if they were indictable. Such cases 
include assault, intimidation and cruelty to children. 

The proveedings at Sessions and Assizes are commenced by the 
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preferring of a bill of indictment before the Grand Jury. When 
the Grand Jury consider the case and arrive at the conclusion that 
there is no satisfactory evidence against the accused person they 
decide that there is no true bill, and the prisoner is released. The 
prisoner is tried when the Grand Jury find that there is sufficient 
evidence in the indictment or formal accusation against him. He 
is then formally accused before the ordinary jury, and if at this 
stage he is discovered to be insane and unfit to plead he is not 
tried, but is ordered to be detained during H.M. pleasure. 
After hearing all the facts of the case a jury may arrive at one of 
three verdicts—a verdict of acquittal, a verdict of conviction or a 
verdict to the effect that the prisoner was guilty but insane at the 
time when he committed the crime. The duty of pronouncing a 
verdict rests with the jury, the duty of pronouncing a sentence of 
punishment rests with the judge. 

The punishments which may be imposed upon a convicted 
offender by the law of England range from an order to the prisoner 
to come up for judgment when called upon, to the penalty of death. 
In addition to these punishments a convicted offender may be 
sentenced to penal servitude, a punishment which ranges between 
a sentence of three years’ detention and a sentence for life in a 
penal servitude prison. In this country prisons are divided into 
two classes, that is to say, prisons for the detention of offenders 
sentenced to three years and over, a punishment which is known as 
a sentence to penal servitude, and prisons for the detention of 
prisoners sentenced for two years and under. The latter are called 
local prisons. These local prisons were formerly known as county 
prisons, and they were at that time under the management of the 
county authorities. But in the year 1877, an Act was passed 
transferring the county prisons from the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities to the jurisdiction of the Crown. Under this new 
system the management of all county or local prisons fell into the 
hands of the Home Secretary, and the central government is now 
responsible for the treatment of the whole prison population, 
whether in local prisons or in penal servitude. 

Another form of punishment existing in this country consists 
in the detention of delinquent juveniles in a reformatory school. 
These schools are available for juveniles under sixteen years of 
age. Another method of dealing with juveniles is to commit them 
for a certain period to an industrial school. Children under twelve 
years of age may be committed to these schools. In recent years 
a new method of punishment has come into operation for habitual 
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drunkards. Offenders of this type may now be committed to what 
is called an inebriate reformatory. It will be seen that sentences 
to penal servitude, to imprisonment, to detention in a reformatory 
or industrial school, and to detention in an inebriate reformatory 
are all punishments which involve the loss of liberty. 

Corporal punishment is still a weapon used by the English law. 
It exists in two forms—whipping with a birch-rod and flogging 
with the cat. Asa rule, whipping is usually reserved for juvenile 
offenders and flogging for adults. A punishment of a more 
mitigated character than either the loss of liberty or corporal 
punishment consists in the imposition of a fine. A new form of 
punishment will also shortly come into operation called the proba- 
tion of offenders. The probation of offenders has existed for a 
considerable number of years in many of the States of the American 
Union. It has now been made law by the present Parliament, and 
its application as a means of dealing with lighter offences rests 
mainly with the local authorities. The fundamental principle of 
the new Act is that an offender, after being convicted, instead of 
being fined or whipped or temporarily deprived of his liberty by 
being sent to prison, will be put upon probation, that is to say, 
upon his good behaviour for a certain number of months, and 
will have to submit himself to the supervision of an official, who 
will be called the probation officer. It is hoped by the advocates 
of this new Act that its operation may have the effect of preventing 
a considerable number of petty offenders from coming to prison. 
When the Probation of Offenders Act comes into force the criminal 
law of this country will possess ten different kinds of penalties 
rising in severity in accordance with the nature of the offence and 
character of the offender. These penalties may be briefly described 
as an order to the prisoner to come up for judgment when called 
upon, probation, fine, corporal punishment, detention in an 
industrial school, in a reformatory school, in an inebriate reforma- 
tory, imprisonment, penal servitude, and capital punishment. 

It will now be of interest to show the extent to which these 
various forms of punishment at the disposal of the criminal law are 
inflicted upon persons convicted of crime. Taking the most serious 
cases first, we will deal with the number of persons convicted for 
murder and sentenced to death. If we take the year 1905, we find 
that the number of persons sentenced to death in England amounted 
to thirty-two. Of this number nearly one-half had their sentence 
commuted to penal servitude for life; the others suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. The number of offenders sentenced 
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to penal servitude in England and Wales in the year 1905 
amounted to 977, a ratio of practically 3 persons per 100 thousand 
of the population. The number of persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment, that is to say, to detention for two years and under, amounted 
in round numbers to 197,000, or 586 per 100 thousand of the 
population. The total number of habitual drunkards committed 
to inebriate reformatories amounted to 433. The number of 
criminal lunatics committ-d to the criminal lunatic asylum at 
Broadmoor and to the various county asylums amounted to 196. 
The number of juveniles committed to reformatory schools 
amounted to 1,186. The number of juveniles committed to 
industrial schools of all kinds, day industrial, truant industrial 
schools, and ordinary industrial schools, amounted to 5,134. The 
number of persons sentenced to corporal punishment by courts of 
summary jurisdiction amounted to 2,403. The number at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions sentenced to be whipped or flogged amounted 
to 6. The vast majority of cases which come before courts of 
summary jurisdiction are dealt with by the imposition of a fine. 
The number of fines inflicted in these cases amounted to a total 
of 535,151. On the other hand, cases tried at Sessions and Assizes 
are usually too serious to be dealt with by the infliction of a 
pecuniary penalty, and we find that of the total number of cases 
tried in these courts, only 53 were punished by fining. We now 
come to the lightest punishment of all, namely, recognizances with 
or without sureties. “The numbers dealt with in this way amounted 
to 16,084. 

What are the offences for which the above-mentioned punish- 
ments are inflicted? As far as serious offences are concerned, they 
may be divided into two classes—offences against the person and 
offences against property. The great bulk of serious offences, that 
is to say, offences tried at Sessions and Assizes, are offenders 
against property. Only between 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. of the 
total number of serious offences can be placed in the category of 
offences against the person. Nearly the whole of the remaining 
95 per cent. consist of offences against property. These offences 
against property, when we analyse the returns, are found to consist 
of such crimes as burglary, house-breaking, shop-breaking, 
larceny, embezzlement, obtaining goods by false pretences, frauds, 
malicious injuries to property, forgery, and offences against the 
currency. The great bulk of offences against property are cases 
of simple larceny. Offences against the person when of a serious 
character consist of such crimes as murder, attempting to murder, 
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manslaughter, felonious and malicious wounding, assault, intimi- 
dation, cruelty to children, indecent assaults, abduction and 
bigamy. 

Crimes of the serious kind which have just been mentioned 
constitute a very small fraction of the total number of offences. 
Most of the offences committed in this country are of such a nature 
that they can be dealt with summarily in the police courts without 
invoking the elaborate machinery of a judge and jury. The annual 
average number of persons tried by jury in the five years 1901—05 
only amounted to 11,711, whereas the annual average of persons 
tried during the same period in the police courts numbered 787,714. 
Of this vast total drunkenness amounted to close upon 22,000 cases. 
The other offences which run into high figures are assaults, 
offences against the Elementary Education Acts, adulteration of 
food, cruelty to children and animals, offences against the game 
laws, the highway Acts, the liquor laws, the labour laws, malicious 
damage, offences against police regulations, against the poor law, 
the revenue laws, sanitary laws, vagrancy Acts, and petty theft. 
It will be seen that many of the offences tried in the police courts 
are not criminal in character, and would not brand the perpetrator 
of them as in any way a criminal. Offences against local Acts 
and bye-laws or offences against the highway Acts or offences 
against police regulations are very seldom of a deliberately criminal 
character, and the commission of such offences does not as a rule 
involve the loss of personal reputation. On the other hand, 
offences against the Elementary Education Acts which usually 
means the deliberate and persistent neglect on the part of parents 
to send their children to school exhibit such a serious lack of the 
sense of parental responsibility and often involve such serious 
consequences on the children themselves, that they almost come 
within the category of actual crimes. 

One of the most conspicuous facts in connection with the 
administration of the criminal law in recent years has been the 
tendency to mitigate the severity of punishments. Many cases 
which used to be dealt with by the infliction of a fine or whipping 
are now dealt with by the much simpler and more humane expedient 
of sureties for good behaviour. There has been an enormous 
increase in cases of this kind. Cases which used to be dealt with 
by a sentence of imprisonment are now dealt with by the infliction 
of a fine. There is a great reduction in the longer terms of 
‘mprisonment, and a very great decrease in the longer sentences 
of penal servitude. The Summary Jurisdiction Act which enables 
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offenders, charged with certain indictable offences to be tried 
summarily, has also had the effect of diminishing the severity of 
punishment. It is very remarkable that the apparent decrease of 
crime and the decided decrease in the severity of punishments have 
gone forward in this country hand in hand. Whether this 
condition of things is a mere coincidence or whether it is a relation 
of cause and effect it would be exceedingly difficult to say. But it 
is a fact which deserves to be particularly noted as it raises the 
great question of the effect of punishment on crime. 

The effect of punishment upon crime is a very difficult and 
obscure problem. It is perfectly well known, for example, to all 
criminals who commit murder in this country that murder is 
punished with the penalty of death. But, in spite of this well- 
known fact, the number of persons sentenced to death for murder 
varies comparatively little from one quinquennial period to another. 

The same statement holds true with regard to offences against 
property accompanied by violence, such as burglary and house- 
breaking. The perpetrators of these offences know perfectly well 
that they will be severely punished if they are convicted, yet the 
proportions of them to the population have remained very much 
the same for the last twenty years. In the case of murder, it has 
been contended by eminent authorities that the dread of capital 
punishment has little or no effect upon the class of persons who 
commit such crimes. Crimes of violence against property, such as 
burglary and house-breaking, are very often committed by habitual 
criminals, most of whom have already served either long terms of 
imprisonment or sentences of penal servitude. But the punishment 
which they have experienced in the past, and not merely the dread 
of it, as in the case of would-be murderers, has, it is contended, 
little or no effect upon their future conduct in the world. 

A conclusion is drawn from the yearly repetition of a similar 
amount of crime that criminal acts, which seem to be a matter of 
free individual choice, are in reality determined by a variety of 
other circumstances with which the individual will has compara- 
tively little to do. It is not maintained that criminal statistics are 
adverse to a belief in the freedom of the will, but it is held that the 
testimony of these statistics goes to show that the determinations of 
the will operate within a narrower range than is commonly 
supposed. Notwithstanding the fact that punishment seems to 
have so little effect upon the total volume of serious crime, it would 
be hazardous, and in fact unjustifiable, to assert that it has no effect 
at all. All that we can really infer from the regularity with which 
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a certain number of serious offences are committed from year to 
year is that there exists a certain section of the population who are 
not deterred from committing these offences by the terrors of the 
criminal law. We do not know the number of persons who may 
possibly be deterred from committing crime by the probability that 
they will be punished for it. In order to get at satisfactory 
evidence of this kind we should have to make the experiment of 
abolishing the penal code altogether and watch for the result. 
A man like Tolstoy would urge us to make such an experiment, 
but society is not likely to take his advice in this matter for many 
a year to come. 

Whatever opinion may be held about the value of punishment, it 
is indisputable that the fear of punishment or the actual experience 
of punishment has only a limited effect upon the annual dimensions 
of crime. It is absurd to set it up, as is sometimes done, as a 
remedy for crime. We are sometimes told that if punishments 
were made sufficiently severe, criminals would become as rare as 
wolves. But statements of this kind fly in the face of experience, 
and I can only repeat what I stated several years ago on this 
subject. As a matter of fact and of history the existing system of 
penal treatment is a re-action, a conscious and deliberate re-action, 
against the futile barbarities which preceded it. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Sir James Macintosh, Sir Robert Peel and their successors 
were practical statesmen of the highest character and experience, 
and they systematically proceeded to abolish the severities of the 
old criminal law on the ground that they were not effective as 
deterrents. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the penal 
laws of England were written in blood. Townsend, a celebrated 
Bow Street runner, stated before a Parliamentary Commission that 
he had known as many as forty people hanged in one day. At 
Kingston, seven persons, four men and three women, were 
convicted of being concerned in robbing a pedlar: ‘‘ they were all 
hanged in Kent Street, opposite the door.’’ One hundred and 
sixty different offences were punishable by death without benefit of 
clergy. Forgers were executed at the rate of one every three weeks 
between the years 1805 and 1818. I might multiply instances by 
the score to exemplify the drastic fashion in which criminals of all 
kinds were treated at the beginning of the nineteenth century. But 
such examples would only appal and horrify the reader. The facts 
are too well known to be disputed. 

The universal testimony of historians and writers on crime who 
have examined this perioc - that the savagery of the criminal law 
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defeated its own ends. In face of the penalties to which they knew 
a convicted man would be exposed witnesses would not come 
forward to give evidence. Even when the evidence was clear, 
juries would not consent to convict. Justice was partially paralysed. 
rhe conscience of the community was at variance with the enact- 
ments of the law. The elaborate machinery of the penal system 
broke down. That was result number one. Result number two 
was the increase of crime by leaps and bounds. Professional 
blackmailers lived in opulence and security. A Parliamentary 
Committee, which sat in 1828, reported that more than sixteen 
banks had been forced to pay blackmail to thieves, and that more 
than £200,000 worth of property had in a short space been the 
object of negotiation or compromise. Blackmailers received their 
spoils from bankers ** accompanied by a clearan: » from every risk, 
and perfect impunity for their crimes.’ The highways outside 
London were infested with professional footpads, and I was told 
by an old lady that in the first quarter of the last century her father 
never used to ride down as far as Acton without a brace of pistols 
in his belt. In London itself the law was powerless to prevent 
crime. The police were unable to give protection. Shopkeepers 
combined to provide patrols to watch the fronts of their shops. 
Householders had to arm themselves against burglars, and house- 
breakers were kept off by man-traps and spring guns. The country 
was deluged with spurious coin and counterfeit bank-notes, and it 
has been estimated that there were as many as fifty fraudulent mints 
in the Metropolis alone. As for the police, they admitted that 
there were many streets in !ondon which they dared not enter. 
John Sayer, a Bow Street officer, stated before a Parliamentary 
Committee that such places as Duck Lane, Gravel Lane, and Cock 
Lane, in Westminster, were so infested by gangs of ruffians that 
no policeman dare venture near them, unless accompanied by five 
or six others, for fear of being cut to pieces. Yet every one of 
these ruffians knew that he would be executed or transported for 
life if convicted of theft. 

It will be seen from these facts, which are taken from official 
documents, that the attempt to make “* really bad offenders as rare 
as wolves ’ by hanging and transporting them was given a good 
trial, at one period of our history, and absolutely failed. The 
failure was so complete that responsible statesmen of all parties 
were ultimately obliged to admit it. The logic of facts was too 
strong for the preconceived theory that punishment will be effective 
if you only make it severe enough. In place of that theory 
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statesmen came round to the principle enunciated in the House of 
Commons by Sir James Macintosh in 1822 that the way to increase 
the efficiency of the criminal law is to mitigate its severity. It is 
on this principle that penal legislation in England has ever since 
proceeded. The principle has been accompanied by an enoromus 
increase in social security and an equally great decrease in human 
misery and suffering. ‘* Brutal laws,’’ says Montesquieu, 
‘‘ brutalise the population,”’ aud in inflaming the lower instincts 
they increase crime instead of diminishing it. 

Contemporary penal science has arrived at the conclusion that 
crime as a whole springs from conditions which punishment cannot 
touch, and therefore cannot cure. In fact, it may be regarded as a 
sociological law that the volume of crime in civilised society is 
mainly determined by the outward and inward conditions of its 
individual members. In the effort which must be made to reduce 
the proportions of crime a very secondary place must be given to 
the fear of punishment. Attention must mainly be concentrated 
on the individual and social circumstances which tend to produce 
the criminal. The principal individual circumstances are the 
defective physical and mental outfit with which he has to face the 
world. In an industrial society such as ours industrial fitness is 
a fundamental requirement. Those who are industrially unfit 
cannot obtain employment or cannot retain it when they have 
obtained it. The only resource left to such people is a life of 
vagrancy, pauperism or crime. Industrial incapacity is sometimes 
physical and sometimes mental. One of the causes of crime is 
that a certain proportion of the population are either physically or 
mentally unfit to take their place in the ranks of industry, and 
resort to a criminal life on account of this defect. Many of the 
mentally unfit are not defective in mental capacity, although a 
certain percentage undoubtedly are. But those who are not 
defective in this respect consist of a class who have had no mental 
discipline, whose will and character have not been developed by 
regular and strenuous habits at this period of life when habits are 
formed, and who are unable to sustain the regularity involved in 
modern industrial conditions. An improvement of the mental 
and physical equipment of the population would remove some of 
the most potent causes of crime. 

Defective parental circumstances are also a fruitful source of 
crime. Children who are the offspring of degraded or dissolute 
parents, and who have lost one or both parents in early life are 
in danger of degenerating into the criminal class. Such children 
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are as a rule deprived at the most critical period of their life of 
parental supervision and of mdustrial opportunity. When they 
reach manhood in many cases they have no definite occupation 
and no industrial habits, and they easily drop down into the ranks 
of crime. 

It will be gathered from these observations that crime is much 
more a social problem than a penal problem. It is certain that 
whatever changes may be made in the penal law will have compara- 
tively little effect on the amount of crime. Just as most fevers arise 
from defective sanitary conditions so do most crimes arise from 
defective social conditions. The real remedy for these fevers is 
not improved hospital treatment, but better sanitary arrangements. 
The real remedy for crime is not more elaborate methods of 
punishment, but an improvement of the adverse social conditions 
of the community as a whole. The real problem is social, not 
penal; it forms one branch of the great social problem which is 


now confronting and puzzling the world. 
W. D. Morrison, 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


1. Comparative Religion as a branch of Psychology. 


Although anthropologists of the British School have on the 
whole troubled little to make explicit to their readers or even 
to themselves the precise method of their researches in Comparative 
Religion, there is no doubt that one and all, if challenged, would 
declare that method to be, broadly speaking, psychological. In 
other words, they would profess to be trying to understand the 
religious consciousness, or religious experience, of mankind * from 
the inside,’ as the phrase is. Treating ritual, language, organiza- 
tion, and so on, as but the ‘‘ outward signs *’ of an ‘* inward 
and spiritual *’ condition, they seek to penetrate, they would say, 
beyond and beneath these phenomena, by the only available, if 
indirect, means, namely the exercise of sympathetic insight, to 
those subjective factors of which the objective manifestations form 
the more or less loose-fitting garment. Further—though here 
might be found a greater divergence of opinion—religious ex- 
perience would be characterized by most thinkers of this school 
as preeminently of the practical rather than of the speculative 
or mystic type, a mode of the life of purpose and action rather 
than of the life of thought or faith. After all, considering the 
national tendency to emphasize the ethical side of Christianity, 
it is not surprising that the scientific conception of religion should 
echo this pragmatic tone. 

Does the rest of the world agree with the British school in 
regarding psychological and subjective elements as fundamental 
in religious history ? Of course no one in their senses—not even 
a theorist defending a thesis—would deny that subjective elements 
are there to be taken stock of, or that, when taken stock of, they 
have a certain value in revealing ultimate conditions. But a 
profound distrust of the subjective as providing altogether too 
shifting a base for the philosophy of the human sciences exists 
both here and abroad. Indeed, if British anthropologists (from 
amongst whom Spencer may for our present purpose be excluded 
as founder of a distinct school of his own) have acquiesced in 
purely psychological results, might not the reason be that, busy 
with their beloved facts, they have not troubled to look beyond 
the ends of their noses? Hence, both here amongst admirers of 
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the Synthetic Philosophy, and abroad where system is more of a 
cult, determined efforts of all sorts have been made to reduce the 
psychological to its presumed non-psychological and objective 
conditions. Sociological or historical method in general rather 
than the method of Comparative Religion in particular has naturally 
furnished the immediate topic of most pronouncements. Yet it 
would be easy to show that Comparative Religion no less than any 
other of the special departments of Social Science has been seriously 
affected by this and that attempt to refer the will and fancy of 
man to causes that transcend the arbitrary. 
To enumerate and classify the multitude of these objectivist 
theories is too formidable a task to be attempted here, but some 
representative views may be cited by way of illustrating, and at 
the same time criticizing, their general tendency. First we have 
the evolutionism of the biological school with its organicist or 
even mechanist analogies, which applied wholesale and uncondi- 
tionally to Sociology have notoriously begotten a mythology. 
When all has been said in favour of the suggestiveness of the ideas 
of such writers as Novicow or Espinas, it remains certain that 
sociological phenomena belong primarily to a plane distinct from 
that of instinct, and admit of specific explanation in terms not 
heterogeneous but appropriate. No doubt there are remoter 
conditions of a biological order that have a certain relevancy. 
To exalt these, however, at the expense of proximate conditions, 
as this school is led by its a priori bias to do, is gratuitously to 
hamper observation and description with a radically false perspec- 
tive. Closely associated with the line of thought is the view of 
such thinkers as Lapouge and Ammon, who make race the 
dominant factor in human development—a notion which seems 
likewise to underlie the somewhat different work of Gumplowicz. 
But, strictly taken, race is the vaguest and most elusive of 
conceptions, as any physical anthropologist is perfectly ready to 
admit.* The races of mankind, it is plain, are a thoroughly mixed 
lot. If on the other hand race be taken loosely in the sense of 
nationality, it is clear that analysis has not yet said its last 
word. In another category are the economic interpretations of 
Loria and others, this type of theory deriving itself from the 
‘historical materialism ’ of Marx. Distinct, but of very similar 
tendency, is the anthropogeography of Ratzel and his school, a 
method that is rapidly gaining ground in this country. Now 


* Compare, for instance, P. Topinard, £léments d’ anthropologie générale (1885), 
p. 202. 
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regarded in themselves such studies, whether of food supply, or of 
soil or climate, in relation to distribution of population and other 
objective matters, are highly important, nay indispensable. 
National character and policy are certainly not to be understood 
apart from the consideration of environing conditions of this 
kind. It is only when, or so far as, they are taken to explain the 
national history to all intents and purposes finally, milieu of 
some prominent aspect thereof being regarded as the determining 
cause of genius itself, that no soundly empirical and tentative 
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puyowar anu sometimes mental. One ot the causes of crime is 
that a certain proportion of the population are either physically or 
mentally unfit to take their place in the ranks of industry, and 
resort to a criminal life on account of this defect. Many of the 
mentally unfit are not defective in mental capacity, although a 
certain percentage undoubtedly are. But those “who are not 
defective in this respect consist of a class who have had no mental 
Ciociphac, whose will and character have not been developed by 
regular and strenuous habits at this period of life when habits are 
formed, and who are unable to sustain the regularity involved in 
modern industrial conditions. An improvement of the mental 
and physical equipment of the population would remove some of 
the most potent causes of crime. 

_ Defective parental circumstances are also a fruitful source of 
crime, Children who are the offspring of degraded or dissolute 
parents, and who have lost one or both parents in early life are 
in danger of degenerating into the criminal class. Such children 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


1. Comparative Religion as a branch of Psychology. 


Although anthropologists of the British School have on the 
whole troubled little to make explicit to their readers or even 
to themselves the precise method of their researches in Comparative 
Religion, there is no doubt that one and all, if challenged, would 
declare that method to be, broadly speaking, psychological. In 
other words, they would profess to be trying to understand the 
religious consciousness, or religious experience, of mankind ‘ from 
the inside,’ as the phrase is. Treating ritual, language, organiza- 
tion, and so on, as but the ‘‘ outward signs’ of an “* inward 
and spiritual ’’ condition, they seek to penetrate, they would say, 
beyond and beneath these phenomena, by the only available, if 
indirect, means, namely the exercise of sympathetic insight, to 
those subjective factors of which the objective manifestations form 
the more or less loose-fitting garment. Further—though here 
might be found a greater divergence of opinion—religious ex- 
perience would be characterized by most thinkers of this school 
as preeminently of the practical rather than of the speculative 
or mystic type, a mode of the life of purpose and action rather 
than of the life of thought or faith. After all, considering the 
national tendency to emphasize the ethical side of Christianity, 
it is not surprising that the scientific conception of religion should 
echo this pragmatic tone. 

Does the rest of the world agree with the British school in 
regarding psychological and subjective elements as fundamental 
in religious history? Of course no one in their senses—not even 
a theorist defending a thesis—would deny that subjective elements 
are there to be taken stock of, or that, when taken stock of, they 
have a certain value in revealing ultimate conditions. But a 
profound distrust of the subjective as providing altogether too 
shifting a base for the philosophy of the human sciences exists 
both here and abroad. Indeed, if British anthropologists (from 
amongst whom Spencer may for our present purpose be excluded 
as founder of a distinct school of his own) have acquiesced in 
purely psychological results, might not the reason be that, busy 
with their beloved facts, they have not troubled to look beyond 
the ends of their noses? Hence, both here amongst admirers of 
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the S: «thetic Philosophy, and abroad where system is more of a 
cult, determined efforts of all sorts have been made to reduce the 
psychological to its presumed non-psychological and objective 
conditions. Sociological or historical method in general rather 
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a than the method of Comparative Religion in particular has naturally 
6 furnished the immediate topic of most pronouncements. Yet it 
4 would be easy to show that Comparative Religion no less than any 


ae other of the special departments of Social Science has been seriously 
affected by this and that attempt to refer the will and fancy of 
man to causes that transcend the arbitrary. 

To enumerate and classify the multitude of these objectivist 
theories is too formidable a task to be attempted here, but some 
y representative views may be cited by way of illustrating, and at 
the same time criticizing, their general tendency. First we have 
the evolutionism of the biological school with its organicist or 
even mechanist analogies, which applied wholesale and uncondi- 
tionally to Sociology have notoriously begotten a mythology. 
When all has been said in favour of the suggestiveness of the ideas 
of such writers as Novicow or Espinas, it remains certain that 
sociological phenomena belong primarily to a plane distinct from 
that of instinct, and admit of specific explanation in terms not 
heterogeneous but appropriate. No doubt there are remoter 
conditions of a biological order that have a certain relevancy. 
To exalt these, however, at the expense of proximate conditions, 
as this school is led by its a priori bias to do, is gratuitously to 
hamper observation and description with a radically false perspec- 
tive. Closely associated with the line of thought is the view of 
such thinkers as Lapouge and Ammon, who make race the 
dominant factor in human development—a notion which seems 
likewise to underlie the somewhat different work of Gumplowicz. 
But, strictly taken, race is the vaguest and most elusive of 
conceptions, as any physical anthropologist is perfectly ready to 
admit.* The races of mankind, it is plain, are a thoroughly mixed 
lot. If on the other hand race be taken loosely in the sense of 
nationality, it is clear that analysis has not yet said its last 
word. In another category are the economic interpretations of 
4 Loria and others, this type of theory deriving itself from the 
3 ‘ historical materialism ’ of Marx. Distinct, but of very similar 
tendency, is the anthropogeography of Ratzel and his school, a 
method that is rapidly gaining ground in this country. Now 
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regarded in themselves such studies, whether of food supply, or of 
soil or climate, in relation to distribution of population and other 
objective matters, are highly important, nay indispensable. 
National character and policy are certainly not to be understood 
apart from the consideration of environing conditions of this 
kind. It is only when, or so far as, they are taken to explain the 
national history to all intents and purposes finally, milieu or 
some prominent aspect thereof being regarded as the determining 
cause of genius itself, that no soundly empirical and tentative 
philosophy of man can bear with them any longer. The trouble 
with all these theories we have reviewed is their apriorism. It 
is assumed offhand firstly, that for all the manifestations of mind, 
individual and collective, there must be an explanation in terms of 
necessary causation of a physical and external type; secondly, that 
some one cause must be more fundamental than the rest, and 
must therefore be capable of accepting responsibility, as it were, 
for the whole affair. But these are but prejudices, begotten it may 
be by a passion for the objective, but nevertheless deserving the 
denomination of subjectivist at its most abusive. As empiricists 
we must work, not from metaphysical fancies, but from facts— 
from that which, as Aristotle puts it, is ‘ better known to us.’ 
A defender of these views will retort: ‘‘ But granting you 
that instinct and race are somewhat intangible, here in food-supply 
or soil are the very facts you profess to be after. Surely they 
are ‘ better known to us,’ because directly presented to the senses, 
than the accompanying subjective states that sympathetic insight 
must indirectly divine.’’ To this the reply is that undoubtedly 
they are directly presented to us as facts; but not as causes. 
Description may well begin from them; it does not follow that 
explanation will end with them. We begin, let us say, by 
describing in objective terms the proportion borne by the agri- 
cultural to the manufacturing portion of the population in this 
country, or its position as a group of islands set over against a 
continent. Is it possible for explanation to deduce therefrom 
without further ado the amount of corn we import or the size 
of our battle fleet? If this seem possible to some, it is only 
because the middle term, a fact of another order, a psychical fact, 
namely the national desire for self-preservation, is tacitly assumed 
as a constant factor in the situation. But nations make mistakes. 
They are capable of ignoring or at least misconceiving the dictates 
of self-preservation. The ‘ free fooders’ and the ‘ blue-water 
school ’ do not have it all their own way. But what becomes then 
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of the ‘laws’ supposed objectively and necessarily to connect 
preponderance of manufacturing population with the importation 
of grain, or insular position with the command of the sea ? They 
turn out to be but laws of the moral type, laws which ought to 
be kept if certain ends are to be realized, but which actually are 
broken as often as these ends are not affirmed by the general 
will. In short, if we are not composing in the slap-dash style 
of evolutionary biology some a priori science of national health 
in general, but are seeking empirically to describe in their detailed 
relations to each other the actual conditions under which the 
historical life of peoples is carried on, psychical factors must not 
only be considered, but specially emphasized. For the peoples 
concerned, and therefore for the observer, the psychical factors— 
this sentiment, that policy, and so on—underlie and condition the 
material factors. If more remotely the psychical factors be them- 
selves conditioned, it is certainly not by the material factors as 
directly presented either to the observer or to those he is observing, 
but by certain transcendent causes somehow discerned by the 
metaphysician at the back of these factors. We may add that 
we have represented the case for objective determinants of an 
economic and geographical kind at its strongest, namely where, 
as when food or defence from foes is in question, the psychical 
accompaniments are relatively simple and constant. Where art or 
religion have to be accounted for, material explanations at once 
become palpably incomplete and arbitrary. It is true that we have 
gone for our illustration to a civilized nation where sentiments 
and policies are clearly in evidence. But the primitive tribe has 
its sentiments and even its policies likewise. That they are 
harder to discover does not confer the right to treat them as 
directly deducible from milieu. 

There remains to be considered another group of sociologists, 
the school of Durkheim and his brilliant colleagues of L’Année 
Sociologique. These thinkers are, or tend to be, objectivist, but 
theirs is a psychological not a materialistic objectivism. Their 
explanations are framed in terms of idea, sentiment, and purpose, 
which is the all-important matter. So long as they do not force 
the psychology to suit their metaphysical postulate of determinism 
—and they shew no strong inclination to do that, a test-case being 
their handling of the association of ideas on sound apperceptionist 
principles—there can be no harm in believing, with at least half 
the psychological world, that ultimately the subjective and objective 
orders are at one in a cause-bound necessary series or system of 
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correlated realities. If they admit the phenomenal existence of 
the contingent in the shape of human purpose, they are welcome 
to disbelieve in its real existence, whatever that may mean. Their 
merit is that they go straight to the facts, objective and subjective, 
of human life as directly or indirectly observed, philosophizing 
as to principles of explanation as they go, that is, as the principles 
are demanded by the actual work of specific and detailed research. 
With these, therefore, the British school of anthropology, with 
its radical empiricism that puts facts before laws and is happy if 
it can see a stride-length ahead in the dark, has no quarrel; 
nay from them it has much to learn. What this school names 
Morphologie Sociale, the study of the exterior conditions and forms 
of social agglomeration, of all in short that a statistical demo- 
graphy should describe, is a branch of investigation to which more 
attention might well be paid on this side of the Channel, as witness 
sundry gaps in the questionnaires our anthropologists are wont to 
circulate among workers in the field.!. But you may have too 
much of a good thing, if the other good things of life are for 
its sake neglected. There are certain signs that Psychology may 
in the long run suffer from one-sided explanations of morpho- 
logical derivation. Thus that most able and thoroughgoing of 
anthropological researchers, M. Mauss, in his Essai sur les variations 
saisonniéres des Sociétés Eskimos? goes so far as to claim that 
he has here verified crucially * the hypothesis that all the forms, 
including the religious form, of the social life of the Eskimo are 
a function of its material substrata, namely the mass, density, 
organization, and composition of their modes of agglomeration. 
All he shows, however, is that, if the mode of agglomeration 
changes, the religious custom and so on does as a fact alter. 
Just so in the case of the individual, as the brain-matter is 
modified, the ideas appear to change; but surely it does not follow 
necessarily that thought is a function of the brain, if this is to 
mean that thought is the effect, or even the unconditional correlate, 
of cerebration. Yet if it mean less than this, and unknown 
conditions may possibly vitiate the correspondence, explanation 
is not reached, since we are left with the merely analogical. A 
similar tendency would seem to be the stress laid by the school 
of Durkheim on the objectivity of their method—on the fact that 
throughout they are dealing with ‘ things.’ They appear to regard 
1. Cf. L’Année Sociologique, ix. 138. 


2. Ibid., 39 sqq. 
3. Ibid., p. 129. 
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social phenomena, whether morphological or psychological, as 
objective simply in the sense of independent of individual control. 
Now no doubt the individual often finds himself powerless in face 
of the mass, though the mass is probably in every case moved 
by its ringleaders. No doubt, again, the subconscious nature of 
most popular contagions favours a treatment which verges on a 
mechanist dynamic. But do these writers mean more than that in 
a certain abstract aspect of society mechanism, or something 
psychologically equivalent, prevails? Probably not. But they 
at least show no wish or power (happily for those who have 
profited largely from their researches) to limit their science to the 
study of this abstract element and its conditions— a bare fragment 
at most, suppose it per impossibile isolated, of the vast mass of 
sociological material calling for analysis. The truth would seem 
to be that these thinkers, in reacting against the ideological con- 
structions of the fancy-free anthropologist—a pretender who is 
fast being hustled from the field even in this land of distinguished 
amateurs—have bent the stick over to the other side. By all means 
let us avoid what Bacon calls anticipatio as contrasted with 
interpretatio naturae—the flying to the widest axioms without 
progressively graduated research. But at least let Psychology as 
Psychology preserve its integrity as a kind of bridge-work between 
the objective and the subjective elements of our experience. Let 
no premature abstraction cut up the field into strips before the 
whole has been surveyed. One day, perhaps, social explanations 
may be assimilated to mechanical; or one day, as we incline to 
hope, the very opposite may come about. In the mean time, 
however, whilst so much observation remains to be accomplished, 
let metaphysical questions, so far as they do not immediately bear 
on the exigencies of practical procedure, remain open. In parti- 
cular, let necessity and contingency be treated as complementary, 
though antithetic, bases of explanatory construction in dealing 
with a human experience that, in despite of logic, empirically faces 
both ways at once and together. 


Il. Comparative Religion as a branch of Social Psychology. 


There seems, then, to be good reason to respect the British 
tradition which ordains that Psychology must preside over the 
investigations of Comparative Religion. It remains to make 
explicit what anthropologists of the British school have hitherto 
recognized but vaguely, that a Social, not an Individual, Psycho- 
logy can alone be invested with this function. 
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The ordinary Psychology bases itself on the assumption that 
this soul of yours or mine is something individual. There can be 
no great harm in this if individual here mean no more than 
self-complete. What is fatal, however, is to take it—as is often 
done by inadvertence—in the sense of self-contained. It is 
absolutely necessary to assume with common sense that souls can 
communicate—-by indirect means, let us say, putting aside the 
question of the possibility of telepathy—and that by communi- 
cating they become more or less complementary to one another 
in a social system. For certain limited purposes, however, 
Psychology has found it convenient to make abstraction of the 
social dimension, as it may be termed. In so doing it can never 
afford for a moment to forget that it is dealing with what, being 
highly abstract, it is safest to term a fiction—to wit, a soul 
stripped of ninety-nine hundredths of its natural portion of soul- 
life. Herodotus! tells how King Psammetichus of Egypt caused 
certain infants to be isolated and in their inarticulate babbling 
sought for the original tongue of man, with results more satisfying 
to himself than to a critical posterity. Such an incubator-method, 
as it may be termed, is by no means to be despised in certain 
psychological contexts. As is well known, the instincts of new- 
born animals have been distinguished by precisely this means. 
So, too, in a somewhat similar if less exact way the psychologist 
who merely observes having made abstraction of the pabulum 
provided by society together with such effects on the mental 
digestion as may be traced to the particular nature of the food, 
may pay exclusive attention to the digestive apparatus which the 
individual is supposed to bring with him to the feast. But apply 
this incubator-method to the origins of language, of law, of morals, 
of religion, and how is the fallacy of Psammetichus to be escaped ? 
Yet on all sides this application is being made. To take but the 
case in which we are primarily interested, namely that of religion, 
what is commoner, than to imagine a religious instinct, inherent 
in our individual nature, that out of itself by a sort of partheno- 
genesis bears fruit in the shape of historical religion? Or if the 
stimulus to religion is thought of as coming not so much from 
within as from without, from God by revelation, or from the 
world by the awakening of awe at its marvels, it is still the 
self-sufficient individual who is thought of as the subject of the 
experience. An example from a neighbouring field is the claim 
of various anthropologists to be able to deduce the phenomena 

1. Herodotus, ii. 2. 
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of magic from the laws of association as they work in the individual 
mind. And yet that very incubator-method which is here parodied 
and abused might have taught these all too simple theorists their 
mistake. We cannot, perhaps, isolate an infant after the example 
of Psammetichus, and watch to see whether proprio motu it not 
merely talks but prays. We might, however, transplant the infant 
from savage to civilized surroundings, or, for the matter of that, 
might reverse the process. With what result? Would a young 
totemist notwithstanding evolve in the one case and a young 
Christian in the other? Or would not the child acquire the 
religion of its adopted home, of the society that rears and educates 
it? Even when full allowance is made for the fact that each child 
reacts on its education in individual fashion, can there be the 
slightest shadow of a doubt that the supreme determining influence 
must rest with the social factor ? 

If religion, then, is pre-eminently the concern of a Social, 
and not an Individual, Psychology, in what sort of shape will 
its natural laws or tendencies be exhibited? It has just been 
pointed out that a religion is so closely bound up with a particular 
organization of society that to abandon the one is to break with 
the other. May we, therefore, go further and say that a religion 
is identical with a particular organization of society, that it is a 
social institution ? Certainly not, unless we are speaking loosely. 
We must say that the religion is materialized, incorporated, en- 
shrined, in the corresponding institution or group of institutions. 
Perhaps an analogy may be drawn (though analogies are always 
dangerous if pressed) between a religion embodied in a social 
structure and a piece of literature, the work of many hands, 
consigned to a manuscript. In either case the one depends for 
very existence on the other, yet they differ as spirit from outer 
form; and the spirit is to a greater or less extent functionally 
independent of the form, since often it palpably governs it, stamps 
it with its own pattern, makes it the instrument of its own intent. 
Bad literature, indeed, will conform itself to the manuscript; just 
so many pages are wanted; the scribe must not be troubled to 
rewrite. And so bad religion enslaves itself to the outer form, 
truckles to a usage that imposes bounds, becomes fossilized to suit 
its ministers’ convenience. Judged by which test, it must be 
admitted, there is a vast amount of bad religion in existence. 
Nevertheless world-literature and world-religion at their best and 
most typical are by no means the hacks of publishers and priests. 
In view, then, of the functional independence of the spirit, that 
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is, the ruling meaning and purpose, of historical religion at its 
most essential, its laws or tendencies must be described in terms 
appropriate to spirit, in terms of meaning and purpose. A Social, 
no less than an Individual, Psychology is concerned, primarily 
and directly, with soul only. 


But at once the question occurs: Whose soul? Whose spirit ? 
Whose meaning and purpose? For those who recognise the 
possibility of a Social Psychology, there can be but one answer. 
Primarily and directly, the subject, the owner as it were, of 
religious experience is the religious society, not the individual. 
Now the subject of psychical states and processes as conceived 
by Individual Psychology is in no small measure abstract and 
fictitious; and there is no harm in this abstraction so long as 
Individual Psychology knows what it is about and does not claim 
substance for its shadow-pictures. It remains to add, in fairness, 
that Social Psychology too has to operate on a figment—a figment 
which it is the business of Sociology to exhibit in its true nature, 
namely, as a methodological device of an abstract kind. Suppose 
we wish to explain the totemism of an Australian tribe. There 
is only one possible way to do this appropriately and essentially, 
namely to describe its general meaning and purpose by means 
of what Seignobos would call a formule d’ensemble.! Do we 
thereby commit ourselves to the assertion that this meaning and 
purpose exist? Most certainly yes in a sense. For whom, then, 
do they exist in this sense? Not for the individual tribesman 
taken at random, nor even for a leading elder, but for the society 
as a whole. It is absolutely necessary, if we would avoid the 
psychologist’s fallacy, the mistake of letting our own feelings mix 
with what has to be impersonally observed, that we should fix our 
eyes throughout on the meaning and purpose totemism has, not for 
us, but for them, and for them not as so many individuals but 
as a group. Totemism is one of those psychical effects of 
intercourse which are methodologically, that is, for the working 
purposes of our science, specific. In terming such effects specific, 
however, Empirical Psychology implies no more than that they 
feel, think, and act in society otherwise than if apart, in a degree 
and to an extent deserving careful discrimination. It does not 
pronounce, because it has no methodological interest in pro- 
nouncing, on the metaphysical question whether, as common 


1. Cf. Langlois et Seignobos, Introduction aux études historiques, 1898, p. 244. 
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sense inclines to hold, a society as such has no self-contained 
unitary soul, or, as Green and Bosanquet would affirm, the general 
will belongs to a collective soul of another and higher power than 
this soul of yours or mine. 

Social Psychology, then, would appear to be immediately 
concerned with the soul-life of this abstraction or figment, the 
social subject. It is the business, however, of Sociology, under- 
stood as the general philosophy of the social sciences, in which 
capacity its concern is with method rather than results, to remind 
Social Psychology of the abstract and conditional nature of its 
findings; since it is notorious that in science one is apt to 
hug one’s pet abstraction so devotedly that one’s fool’s paradise 
comes in the end to be mistaken for the real world. Sociology, 
therefore, will do well to insist that, in dealing with such a subject 
as religion in the concrete variety of its historical manifestations, 
Social Psychology should qualify its results by making allowance 
for those of an applied form of Individual Psychology on the one 
hand, and for those of Social Morphology on the other. 

Thus in the first place, though its interest is primarily in the 
social subject, Social Psychology must never for an instant ignore 
the qualifying fact of the existence of the individual subject. We 


should be very far from the truth were we to suppose that the 
savage society as such assigns any consistent meaning and purpose 
to its totemism, or, for the matter of that, were we to impute 
consistency of view and intention to the most intelligent and 
organic religious society the world has ever known. Souls com- 
municate, but always imperfectly. They are always more or less 


at cross-purposes and cross-meanings. It is well to remember 


this when we feel inclined to deify society, the collective intelli- 
gence, the public conscience, the spirit of the age, and the like. 
Objectively reviewed, no doubt, society dwarfs the individual, 
such is the impressiveness of its sheer mass and momentum. 
Subjectively considered, however, society compares badly with the 
best individuals. The social mind is not merely hazy but even 
distraught, whether we look at it in its lowest manifestation, the 
mob, or in its highest, namely the state. At its best it is the 
mind of a public meeting, at its worst it is the mind of Babel. 
It is pointless to retort that society is always right. Society is 
always actually right (until physical catastrophe occurs), in the 
sense that whatever happens happens. But it does not know 
and will the ideally right, the right that is not actual but to-be- 
actualized, to anything like the same extent as do the best in- 
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dividuals. So much is this the case that the historian of civiliza- 
tion, when he seeks to render the inwardness of some development 
or movement, will be tempted to abandon the strictly social 
standpoint for another which may be termed the standpoint of 
the representative individual. Thus how describe the spirit 
of the French Revolution? Socially, it is a seething mass 
of cross-currents. In a representative individual, say Rousseau, 
at least we can distinguish the general set of the tide. At the 
level of primitive culture, however, where representative indivi- 
duals are not easily met with, where, to our eyes at least, one man 
is very like another, the social method, the method of the composite 
photograph, may and must have the preference. Yet Social 
Psychology cannot afford to forget that the individual members 
of a primitive society find it extremely hard to communicate 
successfully with each other, to understand what they are severally 
or together after. Hence there is a danger of ascribing a psychical 
tendency to a social movement where there is none. The very 
word tendency is ambiguous. It may stand for a drifting together, 
which is physical, or for a pursuing or at least a groping together, 
which is psychical. The latter kind of tendency is the only 
one that concerns a Social Psychology as such. If therefore the 
collective mind of a savage society is asserted to mean and purpose 
this or that, proof must be forthcoming that there actually is 
something of a mutual understanding to this or that effect; and 
it will always be wise to make allowance for the possibility of 
alternative interpretations in regard to even the most firmly rooted 
custom, as well as for the possibility of interference on the part 
of that bugbear of Social Science, the individual who has a view 
of his own. 

A second qualifying circumstance to be constantly borne in 
mind when working from the notion of a social subject or collective 
mind is one that is likely to appeal more strongly than the other 
to those who are in sympathy with Continental sociology. This 
is the fact already alluded to that social meanings and purposes 
exist mainly as embodied in social institutions. We have claimed 
for the former at their best and most typical a certain functional 
independence that entitles them to be dealt with as phenomena 
essentially psychical. At the same time this independence, it is 
clear, can never be absolute; whilst often it is purely titular, the 
form, a thing in itself wholly soulless and material, ruling in the 
place of the spirit. Moreover, religion in particular would seem 
of all the spiritual activities of man the most subservient to form; 
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ritual is religion’s second nature. Hence a Social Psychology 
must beware lest in religion or elsewhere it pretend to find 
living purpose where there is none or next to none. The organism 
may be lying dead in its shell. Or, as is the commoner case, 
whilst the shell persists intact, the original owner may have disap- 
peared, and in its place another more or less inappropriate and 
alien tenant have crept in, to the confusion of honest naturalists 
unpractised in detecting sports. Nay, to pursue the metaphor, the 
empty shell may harbour quite a crowd of such casual immigrants. 
Bad religion is quite capable of saying: This is what you must 
all do; but each may think as he likes. Now it is perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of civilization that it encourages the free 
meaning, giving it the power to dispense, not indeed with form 
altogether, but with this or that form whenever it is found to 
hamper. But primitive culture is form-bound through and 
through. A proof is the extreme difficulty with which ideas travel 
from tribe to tribe. So integrally are they embodied in the tribal 
customs that apart from those customs they are but empty 
ineffectuai ghosts of themselves. No wonder that many a socio- 
logist says in his haste that they are the customs, neither more 
nor less. But Social Morphology cannot rightfully thus supersede 
Social Psychology any more than grammar can supersede logic. 
Yet Social Psychology must work with Social Morphology ever at 
its elbow. Let us remember that social purposing has a psychical 
nature of a very low order, especially when, as at the level of 
savagery, it is not continuously fed by contributions from the 
minds of enlightened individuals. The policy of an enlightened 
individual may be said to start from some more or less definite 
character, mental disposition, or whatsoever we like to call it. 
At least we cannot get behind this, however well-informed ~e may 
be as to the man’s heredity and milieu; for us there is in greater 
or lesser degree spontaneous origination, a fresh cause to be 
reckoned with. All this is far less true of the action of a society 
as such. Nevertheless, in a civilised society genuine originators 
are to be found amongst the prophets and leaders and other repre- 
sentatives of the social tendency to progress, who, apart from their 
personal contribution to its furtherance, stand as vouchers for the 
diffused presence in the community at large of the power to 
originate by conscious and reflective means. Turn, however, to 
primitive society, and self-caused ideas as moving forces are but 
rarely to be met with. Instead, we are for the most part thrown 
back on mental processes of the lowest order—say, Tarde’s ** cross- 
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fertilization of imitations,’’ or something equally crepuscular in 
its psychical quality. Meanwhile, lest we civilized observers lose 
our way in these regions of mist, there before our eyes stands the 
rite, objective, persistent, of firm outline; and, however much we 
desire to psychologize, we are bound to cling to it as our make- 
shift standard of reference. Nor is our convenience the only 
excuse for working round to spirit by way of form. For the 
savage society likewise the rite forms a sort of standard of refer- 
ence. Out of it proceed the random whys; back to it go the 
indecisive therefores; and at this the common centre the meanings 
coalesce and grow ever more consistent, so that at last, perhaps, 
they react as one systematic idea on the supporting custom, and 
may henceforth rank as an originating psychical force of the higher 
order. Since, then, it falls to the lot of the social morphologist 
to describe the rite as externally presented, his ways and those 
of the social psychologist can never lie far apart at the level of 
the lower culture. And, even if the latter has a distinct and from 
the human standpoint a higher task, at least he must check his 
account of the tendencies of the social mind by constant use of 
the data provided by his colleague. 

To sum up. Comparative Religion is a branch of empirical 
science which aims at describing in formulz of the highest generality 
attainable the historical tendencies of the human mind considered 
in its religious aspect. Its method will primarily be that of a 
Social Psychology; since it will work directly from the implied 
or explicit notion of a social subject, to which the tendencies it 
describes will be held to belong essentially. The use of this 
method will, however, be qualified throughout by a secondary 
attention to the methods of two allied disciplines, namely Individual 
Psychology and Social Morphology. On the one hand, allowance 
will be made for the effects of the indirectness and imperfection 
inherent in the communications of the individual members of 
society with one another, as also for the results of individual 
initiative. On the other hand, there will be taken into account 
the influence on sentiments, ideas, and purposes of social forms 
and institutions in their external character as rallying and trans- 
mitting agencies, or again as agencies that fossilize and pervert. 


R. R. Maretrt, 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF HISTORY. 


That great and profound investigator, Hippolyte Taine, after 
writing works upon the Human Intelligence, the History of 
English Literature, the Philosophy of Art, and the origin of 
contemporary France, explained once that all his vast and 
miscellaneous literary activity could be summed up under the head 
of ‘‘applied psychology.’” Man was regarded as the product of 
three factors, the race, the milieu, the moment, whose operations 
could be disengaged and dissected, and as the characteristics of 
different ages and civilizations were condensed in certain types of 
human character, so those types could be known through their 
expression in the medium of art, literature, or politics, The 
author of the Cortegiano might be taken to illustrate the social 
structure of the Italian Renaissance; the hard, pedantic, morality 
of the Jacobin was reflected in Robespierre, its mad blood-thirsti- 
ness in Marat, its rough unscrupulous vigour in Danton; a 
delicately finished Teniers implied the climatic, economic, and 
social forces which have built up the national genius of the Dutch. 
The scientific spirit which animated Taine, and which prompted 
him to recommend a young Oxford historian to begin his training 
un’ Charcot at the Salpetri¢re rather than under Meyer at the 
Ecole des Chartes, was carried a step further by a passionate 
disciple, who treated the evolution of literary forms upon biological 
lines, and considered the history of French lyrical poetry as a series 
of stages in the development of the self-conscious ego. M. 
Brunetiére’s attempt to discover scientific laws for the most intimate 
deliverance of the human soul has not been generally regarded as 
successful, but the influence of the master is undiminished by such 
vagaries. Not long ago that eminent scholar, Emile Boutmy 
produced a work upon the psychology of the English People, 
which attributed the lyrics of Shelley and the democratic Imperialism 
of Mr. Chamberlain to the humidity of our climate, its want of 
distinct outlines and bright colours. Few branches of enquiry 
appear to be more attractive to the French intellect than applied 
psychology. 

I am not competent to express an opinion as to whether the 
Science of psychology is in a sufficiently advanced condition to 
bear all the drafts which sociologists are likely to make upon it. 
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It is clear, however, that sociology presumes some psychological 
analysis. Sociology is the science of human society, and human 
society is composed of men acting upon one another in all 
kinds of ways in virtue of their characters and_ volitions. 
Some investigation into the operation of the human mind is 
therefore essential to the sociologist, whether the object he has 
in view be to describe society in general, or some particular 
force, such as imitation, acting in society, or the motives which 
produce the phenomena of political obedience or the laws which 
govern social development; and it is becoming increasingly 
recognised that the attention of the enquirer must be directed not 
only to the psychology of individuals, but to the psychology of 
crowds, and to the psychological states produced by the aggregation 
of men in urban centres. ‘‘ There be thoughts,’? wrote F. W. 
Maitland, ‘‘which only come to men when they are tightly packed ;”’ 
and the psychology of the Stock Exchange still awaits its Walter 
Bagehot. Valuable results may no doubt be obtained in any one 
of these branches of enquiry without a profound study of Wundt 
or Munsterberg or William James; but some working hypotheses 
there must be, and the more thoroughly these hypotheses are tested 
by observation, the more valuable the results. Brilliant examples 
of the application of common-sense psychology to the field of 
social enquiry may be cited. There is Walter Bagehot’s English 
Constitution, Tarde’s Lois de|’imitation, Mrs. Bosanquet’s Rich and 
Poor. It is, perhaps, the’ most important service of the novel 
that, exploring as it does the infinite combinations of psychological 
casuistry, it tends to educate a curiosity in human character as such 
and to exhibit the psychological forces which work in society. 
Portraits of Balzac and Tolstoi should hang in any gallery 
dedicated to the pioneers of social science. 

Lord Acton tells a story of a Pole, who being sent to prison 
without any books, began to write a philosophy of history. We 
have now given up writing philosophies of history, and, indeed, 
there is none better than the earliest, Lessing’s Education of the 
Human Race. I do not mean to deny that Comte made an impor- 
tant observation when he remarked that Society has progressed 
from a religious to a metaphysical and from a metaphysical to a 
positive stage, or that Hegel shot a lucky arrow of conjecture when 
he put rationality at the end instead of at the beginning of social 
development. Able men with a wide view of things often make 
new epochs, and suggest whole libraries. But it must be under- 
stood that these general statements are not laws, but summaries of 
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recorded facts; that they give no ground for prediction, possess 
no character of necessity, and are only true if they are supported 
by evidence. There is not the least reason for supposing that if 
a community of human beings supports life upon a distant planet 
it will go through Comte’s three stages, even if we admit—and it 
is a large admission— that the progressive society of Europe has 
gonethroughthem. Norcan a statement based upon some general 
historical teaching without reference either to the question of per- 
manent psychological needs, or to biological conditions claim to 
be adequate. The natural history of the Christian Science move- 
ment—one of the most interesting of the fields recently opened to 
sociological enquiry—suggests a defect in one quarter, and if it be 
true that biological conditions favour the survival of Roman 
Catholics, because amongst other things John Stuart Mill’s 
Political Economy is on the Index, and indiscriminate breeding is 
encouraged by the Roman Church, then there will soon be another 
rent in the great Positivist generalisation. Indeed, there is some 
ground for thinking that the most valuable generalisations come not 
from the professed philosophers of history, but from the historical 
specialists who go to their work with open eyes and hospitable 
minds. Maine’s famous summary of the stages of Ancient Law 
may not be exactly true of all communities, and we know that in 
England at least there was legislation mixed up with the earliest 
Code, but it throws an enormous flood of light upon the operations 
of the human mind, the limitations of primitive sovereignty, and 
upon the way in which human beings have regarded the social 
organisms of which they are part. Maitland’s ‘‘ Domesday Book 
and Beyond”’ is a treatise of a technical kind upon Anglo-Saxon 
Law and Society; but it has done more to overthrow the myth 
that early institutions are simple, than the ambitious guess of 
Hegel, to which it gives the weight of its support. Instances 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely, from Guizot who explained 
the contribution of the Teutonic Races to European civilization, 
from Savigny who showed law to be part of the organic growth of 
a community, from Gaston Paris who exhibited the mythopoeic 
faculty at work in the Legend of Charlemagne, or from Robertson 
Smith who penetrated into the soul of the Religion of the Semites. 

Everyone who has read much history is made sensible of the 
extreme complication of human affairs and of the difficulty of 
framing any large proposition to which exception may not be 
taken. The element of chance, of ‘‘conjunctur,’’ as the German 
economists call it, is so large, and the more closely we look into the 
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tangled intermixture of biographies which is termed history, the 
more difficulty we feel in framing the kind of condensed statement 
which is ambitiously termed a sociological law. The sociologist 
on the other hand has been apt to treat history somewhat cavalierly. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer warns us indeed against the error of 
supposing, with Comte, that there is such a thing as Humanity 
independently of the men and nations who compose it; but after 
delivering this morition, he is content to ignore almost the whole 
course of human history. He collects some facts about savage 
tribes, he casts a glance on the nineteenth century. The inter- 
mediate process appears to him to be irrelevant. And yet it might 
be supposed that a science of Society should include a knowledge 
of the stages through which society has passed, and of the 
various forces, physical, moral, intellectual, which have produced 
the successive social transformations of which history is witness. 

There is, indeed, a view of the scope of sociology which 
precludes such an appeal to experience. It has been argued by an 
able French writer, M. Fouillée, that as the science of hygiene is 
concerned with the social conditions making for the maximum of 
physical well-being, so the science of Society should be essentially 
normative, concerned that is to say primarily with ends and only 
secondarily with means contributing to those ends. The function 
of the sociologist is to state the conditions which make for social 
justice and social well-being, to give an answer to the question 
‘* How best can justice and well-being be realised in society.’’ To 
this end he must operate chiefly with two sciences, the philosophy 
of law which explains how distributive justice is best secured by 
legal enactment, and the science of political economy which shows 
how society may obtain the greatest amount of wealth and the most 
equitable distribution of it. But since societies in order tobe just and 
prosperous must first live, the sociologist cannot neglect the general 
laws of life. He finds that society is an organism possessing an 
alimentary system, a directing power, and distributive agencies 
corresponding respectively to the stomach, brain, and blood-vessels 
of the individual; and the biological analogy provides certain 
normative precepts which may be of value to the politician. It 
has, however, to be confessed that there is some disagreement 
among sociologists as to what the precise political lessons of 
biology may be; for while some hold that they point to a monarchical 
organisation of society, others on the other hand, like M. Fouillée 
himself, declare that “‘liberalism is the legitimate conclusion of 
biology when applied to politics.”’ 
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It is obvious that such a scheme as this, ignoring as it does 
many of the objects which men deem to be precious, such for 
instance as art, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. It is equally 
clear that in a purely normative view of social science, historical 
enquiry has a place, only so far as the validity of the general pre- 
cepts is held to beconditioned by factors, such as national character, 
which have been shaped by time and experience. This, however, 
is a large exception. As soon as the economist begins to allow 
for ‘‘friction,’’ he admits the complexity of experience and makes 
way for the historian. As soon as the jurist declares that the 
societies have prospered equally under different rules of inheritance, 
let us say primogeniture or partition, and that each system 
possesses an adequate sanction in the moral feelings of the 
society which supports it, we are clearly in the presence of an 
historical problem which must be weighed by the statesman who is 
considering the advisability of changing the law to which his society 
has been accustomed. Even, therefore, on the most severely 
practical interpretation of the sociologist’s duties, there is room for 
historical enquiry. Indeed, without such, the practical counsels 


are worthless. 


There is a particular kind of sociological investigation, which 
has not, I think, yet been pursued with anything like scientific 
exactitude, in spite of the fact that John Stuart Mill recommended 
it half a century ago. I refer to the natural history of national 
traits. There is a good deal of vague theorising about national 
characteristics, and a few, but none too many, books on compara- 
tive law and institutions. But I do not know of any single treatise 
which may be called thorough and exhaustive upon such a matter 
for instance as the French view of the Family. It is, indeed, 
common knowledge that the French view of family life differs from 
our own, that parental power is more pronounced in France than in 
England, and that there is an institution known as the Conseil de 
Famille, which has no counterpart on this side of the Channel. 
Nor do we, who read so many excellent French novels and see so 
many excellent French plays, ignore the part played by the 
“mariage de convenance’’ in the economy of French life. That a 
whole nation should continue to observe the political view of 
marriage, which we are even surprised and somewhat shocked to 
see surviving in the circle of our Royal Family, is a fact which 
seems to the ordinary British citizen an indication of deficiency of 
sentiment, and a patent cause of perennial domestic calamities. 
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What then is the source of this curious phenomenon, this group 
of habits and sentiments, which exercises so profound an effect on 
French society? A nation famous for the clemency of its jurymen 
cannot be accused of hard-heartedness. The home of medieval 
chivalry and the principal source of the Crusading movement 
cannot be accused of a narrow exclusive devotion to material gain. 
Nor can the secret be found in any special facilities for dissolving 
the marriage union if unhappy, since divorce was not legalised in 
France till the Revolution. To write an adequate answer to the 
question would demand years of labour. 

My own attention was first directed to this particular problem 
by a study of the references to the Lettres de Cachet which is found 
in the Cahiers or statements of grievances drawn up by every 
organised body of men in France during the elections to the States 
General in 1789. It struck me as curious that while everybody 
was united in denouncing the power of arbitrary imprisonment, a 
great many cahiers petitioned, that if the Lettres de Cachet should 
be abolished, some other means should be found by which the 
authority of the family might be maintained. On looking into 
the matter further, I found that these Lettres de Cachet, which 
committed men to prison instantly and without any trial, formality 
or public advertisement of the fact, were at least during the later 
half of the Eighteenth century issued mainly at the request of 
parents who wished to shut up some member of their family from 
whose unsoundness of mind, fractiousness, or vice they 
either experienced discomfort or were likely to suffer shame. 
Indeed, when the Parliament of Paris petitioned in 1756 for the 
abolition of this arbitrary power of detention, it was told that the 
Lettres de Cachet were chiefly preserved ‘‘to save the honour of 
families.’” The power, in other words, which the autocracy of the 
French crown put at the disposal of any head of a family during 
the Ancien Régime, was strictly analogous to that which the Code 
Napoléon lodges in the Conseil de Famille. It was more arbitrary, 
it was more unlimited, it was more irregular; it was the source of 
monstrous and exaggerated acts of parental despotism; but it 
was the product of the same group of feelings as prompted the 
petitions of 1789 and the lawyers of Napoleon’s Council of State. 
And it is one of the most substantial elements in the French social 
consciousness at the present time. 

There is an extraordinary passage in Cato which describes the 
Celts as pursuing two things with immense industry, arms, and 
clever oratory; and this passage, taken into connection with a 
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number of acute observations in Czsar’s De Bello Gallico, pro- 
duces an impression that time and circumstance have done little to 
change the characteristics of the Gallic race. Whether national 
characteristics are fixed or alterable is one of those problems which 
has always been vaguely discussed without making much sub- 
stantial advance: Provisonally, however, we may lay down the 
thesis that physical conditions affect human character, and that a 
change of physical conditions, such for instance as would be 
affected by the introduction of wide-spreading or chronic malaria 
is certainly capable of affecting a change in the psychology of a 
whole people. Whether it has actually done so in any given case, 
Greece, for instance, is a matter which could only be decided after 
elaborate investigation. But it is clear that no prejudice in 
favour of the fixity of natural characteristics ought to stand in the 
way of a close or open minded investigation of national psychology 
as revealed in the successive phases of history. If the result in 
certain instances be to report ‘‘no substantial change’’ this will not 
be conclusive for all instances. No race is more perdurable than 
the Jew; but usury, with all that it implies, was the result of 
Christian persecution; and the Inquisition which exterminated the 
fairies in Spain—is cause as well as consequence of a certain austere 
unimaginative rigour in the religion and art of the Iberian races. 
Sometimes the most unlikely historical cause will produce effects 
which the unlearned observer might be tempted to refer to some 
original quality in the national psychology. Henry II. of 
England, with an eye to judicial profits and animated by a shrewd 
apprehension of the truth that good justice is more attractive and, 

therefore, more lucrative than bad justice, contrived to make his 
Royal Court effective and supreme. The result was that the royal 

Judges, administering a common system on a common plan, 

extended the rule of primogeniture, which properly belonged only 

to tenure in chivalry, to other tenures as well; and this achieve- 

ment of our first Angevin King, resulting as it did in the generali- 

sation of the custom of primogeniture, which in turn has exerted 

no little influence on English colonisation, has really more to do 

with Mr. Chamberlain’s democratic imperialism than the defective 
sunlight of our befogged island, or those delicious half lights 
which have driven our poets to introspection and our proletariat 
to alcohol, 
For such reasons as these the student of the natural history of 
the French family will not rest content with an unexamined refer- 
ence to certain fixed aboriginal traits in Celtic psychology, how- 
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ever strong may be the reason for supposing that the psychology 
of the Celts has suffered less change than the psychology of some 
other nations. He will ransack not only the Coutumes, which 
embody the family law of the Ancien Régime, but the chronicles 
and memoirs, which exhibit the living organism of French family 
life; the poems, the stories, the sermons, and the tracts which 
reveal the moral ideas of the French from age to age. Nor will he 
neglect the external and, as it may seem, fortuitous elements of 
history, the invasions of the eighth and ninth century which 
dissolved the mechanism of the Empire and threw political power 
and responsibility into the hands of the holders of military fiefs. 
the need for cavalry warfare which necessitated primogeniture; 
the slow growth of the royal power and the correspondingly 
jealous retention of what, for lack of a better name, may be called 
the feudal habit of society, a habit making for local and family 
autocracy, intense family pride and persistent hostility to the 
intrusions of the royal jurisdiction. The extent to which the absence 
of state-supported asylums for lunatics may have played a part in 
this curious chapter of history; the influence of Roman law; the 
diffusion of autocratic ideals from the Papacy and the Monarchy 
downwards, not to speak of a whole train of economic forces, 
would require most careful attention. We have a suspicion that 
in the end it would be found that in this, one of the most essential 
particulars of national life, the French are the most conservative 
people in Europe. 

A series of studies conducted upon such lines as these would 
do a good deal of clear up the neglected science of ethnology, 
which is, I take it, not indeed co-extensive with sociology, but an 
important and interesting department of that science or rather 
aggregate of sciences. In any case it is indisputable that more is to 
be gained at the present moment by such specialised study than by 
an attempted synthesis of the laws which have governed or govern 
human society in general. But in speaking of such studies as 
these as specialised, we are using a phrase which may create a 
false impression. The sociological enquirer who enters the 
historical field must use as many categories as possible. To 
explain an institution, a sentiment, a custom, he must be jurist, 
historian, moralist, economist, equally prepared to find the impor- 
tant secret in some obscure and technical piece of medieval 
procedure, in a malady or a drug, or in the incalculable intrusion 
of some decisive personality. 


The history of comparative law and institutions is another 
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branch of enquiry which may properly be called sociological. It 
should be observed, however, that the terms compared are not 
entirely separate and unrelated facts but phenomena sprung from 
a common source, part of a common process, obedient to a large 
extent to common laws and subject to mutual interactions. 
Civilization is one fact, of which the laws and institutions of the 
separate civilized races are so many different manifestations. 
Thus the growth of representative government in Europe during 
the middle ages is not only conditioned by the general social, 
economic, and intellectual forces of the age, such for instance as 
the medieval theory of monarchy, the organisation of the indus- 
trial classes in guilds, the survival of old Teutonic liberties, but 
also by the special conditions which affected constitutional develop- 
ment in each of the European countries. A study of comparative 
institutions will therefore have to take account not only of the 
special national conditions, but also of the general conditions 
both those which belong to the common stock of human psycho- 
logy and those which are the special features of contemporary 
civilization. And these institutions the sociologist will be 
specially concerned to exhibit as dependent upon social states or 
as illustrative of national psychology. Thus if he institutes a 
comparison between the history of representative institutions in 
France and England, he will mainly concern himself with the 
influence of social structure upon political mechanism. He will 
remark that in England there was a strong, rural middle class, 
while in France there was a yawning gulf between noble and 
peasant; that in England centralization came early, that in France 
it was long delayed; that in England the Teutonic common law 
obtained a complete, in France only an incomplete ascendancy ; 
that in England there was legal unity, while in France there were 
nearly three hundred customs. Public institutions, in other words, 
will not be regarded as detached pieces of mechanism, but as 
exhibiting one of the many ways in which the social consciousness 
finds expression.The perspective will be somewhat different from 
that employed in the ordinary historical text-books, since the 
epochs will be marked not by the deaths of kings nor by any such 
redistribution of weights as may be the result of the shifting play 
of political parties, but by the entrance of new social forces, and 
by the successive modification of the organs of government 
rendered necessary by industrial and social progress. Thus the 
real English Revolution occurs not in 1215, nor in 1640, nor in 
1689, but in 1832, 1867, and 1884, when a constitution adapted to 
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an agricultural state was by successive stages expanded under the 
stress of an industrial revolution, to admit merchants and trades- 
people, artisans and ploughmen, to control the destinies of the 
nation. 

One of the most important aspects of the study of comparative 
law and institutions is what may be called the natural history of 
Transplantation. Grafts as it were from institutions, laws, ideas, 
are borrowed, planted in alien places, where they take root and 
grow; but the plant is very different from the parent stock. 
Sometimes the process is effected as the result of violent conquest, 
sometimes as the result of colonisation or intermarriage, sometimes 
it is the effect of slow unconscious assimilation, sometimes of 
sudden and deliberate borrowing. The influence of physical 
inventions upon human imitativeness has no doubt been enorm- 
ous. Printing and photography, the steam engine and the electric 
telegraph have rendered conscious and unconscious imitation much 
easier than it was in the middle ages. Just as illustrated Trade 
journals diffuse a knowledge of new mechanical improvements, 
so hardly a country embarks upon a political departure without 
consulting the experience of its neighbours. On the other hand, 
historical studies and political experience have fortified the 
national self-consciousness, and supplied nations with an apparatus 
of tests, some of them operating in such an automatic way as to 
be instinctive, by which they may know whether a particular 
foreign institution is likely to suit them or not. There is, so to 
speak, a natural limit, formed by historical, psychological, and 
political conditions, to the borrowing power of nations. No 
nation, for instance, has ever willingly abandoned its own language 
for another, nor has any religion succeeded in establishing itself 
without violence, in a country to which it was originally strange, 
without assimilating some of the customs and beliefs of the 
invaded people. The example of Japan seems, indeed, to 
show that the receptivity of a nation may be much more elastic 
than could have been supposed a priori. The limits to Japanese 
receptiveness require, however, careful study, and it is possible 
that the lapse of a few generations will show that the mere 
appropriation of the material conquests of the advanced nations, 
when unaccompanied by the pain and labour of acquiring them, 
does not necessarily involve any deep transformation of national 
character. A systematic enquiry into the interaction of Eastern 
and Western life, would help to clear up our ideas as to the limits 
within which transplantation has taken place or is capable of 
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doing so. The success of Christianity in the West, and the 
astonishing manner in which not only the character of the 
Founder of the Christian Religion, but also the teaching of the 
early Christian Church has become transformed ‘in the climate 
of Roman Law,” should suffice to warn the enquirer that moral 
ideas possess a penetrating power which the most complete 
opposition of civilization is sometimes unable to withstand, 
however much it may do to transmute and adapt them. On the 
other hand, it is a matter of common observation that without 
a conducting medium, such for instance as was supplied to 
Christianity by Hellenism, moral or religious movements of 
the highest degree of intensity may die away without communicat- 
ing any part of their impetus to alien nations. Accordingly, the 
circumstances which give to any idea, habit, impulse, creed or 
institution the quality of transferability, is as much a matter for 
consideration as the natural history of the idea, habit, impulse, 
creed, or institution prior to and subsequent to transplantation. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in view of the extraordinary state 
of things in Japan and America, the attention of social investiga- 
tors will be directed in an increasing measure to this group of 
problems; that economists will write monographs on_ the 
Japanese banking system; that lawyers will study the dissolving 
influence of English legal conceptions on Indian society; that 
our political psychologists will discuss the ethical and psycholo- 
gical implications of American democracy, while our biologists 
will report on the effects of the racial intermixture in the United 
States upon the physique and morale of the American people. 
In this, as in other directions, no advance can be made without 
close observation and specialised study. Why is it that some 
race mixtures succeed, while others do not, that the union of 
German and Slav, for instance, produces fine results while the 
union of German and South American Spaniard produces poor 
ones, that intermixture has been prosperous in England, the 
reverse in the Levant? Or again, in virtue of what qualities or 
historic accidents have certain languages, such as French, 
obtained a wide diffusion, and therefore a power of communicat- 
ing thoughts and habits which for want of such a medium might 
have had a narrowly circumscribed influence, while other lan- 
guages, apparently not less capable of answering the needs of a 
refined society have enjoyed a comparatively obscure or provincial 
destiny ? To what causes again should we attribute the different 
working of representative institutions in North and South America ? 
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What are the sociological lessons to be learnt from history as to the 
effects of the juxtaposition of races differing from one another in the 
scale of or in the capacity for civilization? An endless series of 
questions presents itself, each one of which requires an answer 
based upon minute historical enquiry. 


It was one of Mr. Lecky’s contributions to social history to 
point out that though the contents of the moral consciousness 
remain much the same from age to age, the emphasis laid upon the 
virtues is subject to frequent change. Now it is courage, now 
humility, now self-control and balance of mind, now active bene- 
volence which is the subject of the highest commendation and the 
chief prize of ethical effort. And as the scale of the virtues alters 
from age to age, so it alters from place to place. A history of 
morals must clearly take account of these conditioning circum- 
stances of time and place, and not proceed upon the assumption 
that there is such a thing as Man in general whose ethics may be 
discussed without reference to the century in which he lived, the 
place in which he was born or the society of which he formed a part. 
While the ethical philosopher interrogates the contents of his 
own ethical consciousness the sociologist who wishes to explore 
social development upon its ethical side will find himself called 
upon to read legal records for the moral minimum insisted on by 
any society at any given time, as well as those sources from 
which he may hope to discover the ideals of the best members of 
society. The actual practice of the majority of the nation will 
fluctuate between the moral minimum set by the penal law and 
the moral maximum revealed in the utterances of poets, preachers, 
or social reformers; and it will be just this actual practice or 
average common-place view, which will be most difficult to fix 
with precision. On the whole, perhaps, the best way to under- 
stand the history of national morals is to study the history of its 
criminal law, not because such a history gives a full view of the 
whole subject, but because it gives a clear view of part of it. The 
history of criminal law enables us to understand the attitude 
adopted by society as a whole towards those parts of human 
conduct which it has decided to regard as anti-social; it bears 
witness to the gradual strengthening of the social consciousness, 
and so enables us to measure, not indeed the whole extent of its 
advance, but those stages along the line of moral progress which 
are regarded as most essential to the common welfare. It is 
probable that the supplementary information necessary to obtain 
a fuller view of moral progress can be most safely obtained from 
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a carefully selected representative collection of autobiographies or 
biographies. What a world of light is thrown upon the moral 
ideas of the Arabs at the time of the Second Crusade by the 
wonderful autobiography of Ousama? or upon the moral state 
of England under Charles II. by the diaries of such men as Pepys, 
Evelyn, and Fox! A single anecdote is sometimes sufficient to 
illuminate a whole region of ethical feeling. 

I have said nothing so far about the savages, not because I 
wish in any way to minimise the importance of the results which 
may be obtained from a study of savage morals and savage 
institutions. In the face of our anthropologists, Buckle could 
hardly persist in his negation of the reality of moral progress; 
and the evidence collected by anthropologists is beginning to work 
wonders in the hands of our most intelligent interpreters of 
Hellenic religion. But though the study of these very rudimentary 
and stationary societies may throw light upon primitive ideas and 
emotions, it does not in itself disclose that portion of the primitive 
consciousness which has been an operative force in the evolution 
of the progressive nations. But this is just what it principally 
concerns the student of society to know. Anthropology is to the 
sociologist what archzology is to the historian, a valuable 
auxiliary, supplying amidst a mass of irrelevant, because unin- 
fluential, detail, some hints of living and shaping influences, but 
no adequate account of their operation. Such an account can only 
be obtained by studies which belong to the realm of history; and 
it is, therefore, upon the importance and interest attaching to 
investigations which are popularly called historical, that I have 


laid my stress in this r. 
7 H. A. L. Fisuer. 
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an agricultural state was by successive stages expanded under the 
stress of an industrial revolution, to admit merchants and trades- 
people, artisans and ploughmen, to control the destinies of the 
nation. 

One of the most important aspects of the study of comparative 
law and institutions is what may be called the natural history of 
Transplantation. Grafts as it were from institutions, laws, ideas, 
are borrowed, planted in alien places, where they take root and 
grow; but the plant is very different from the parent stock. 
Sometimes the process is effected as the result of violent conquest, 
sometimes as the result of colonisation or intermarriage, sometimes 
it is the effect of slow unconscious assimilation, sometimes of 
sudden and deliberate borrowing. The influence of physical 
inventions upon human imitativeness has no doubt been enorm- 
ous. Printing and photography, the steam engine and the electric 
telegraph have rendered conscious and unconscious imitation much 
easier than it was in the middle ages. Just as illustrated Trade 
journals diffuse a knowledge of new mechanical improvements, 
so hardly a country embarks upon a political departure without 
consulting the experience of its neighbours. On the other hand, 
historical studies and political experience have fortified the 
national self-consciousness, and supplied nations with an apparatus 
of tests, some of them operating in such an automatic way as to 
be instinctive, by which they may know whether a particular 
foreign institution is likely to suit them or not. There is, so to 
speak, a natural limit, formed by historical, psychological, and 
political conditions, to the borrowing power of nations. No 
nation, for instance, has ever willingly abandoned its own language 
for another, nor has any religion succeeded in establishing itself 
without violence, in a country to which it was originally strange, 
without assimilating some of the customs and beliefs of the 
invaded people. The example of Japan seems, indeed, to 
show that the receptivity of a nation may be much more elastic 
than could have been supposed a priori. The limits to Japanese 
receptiveness require, however, careful study, and it is possible 
that the lapse of a few generations will show that the mere 
appropriation of the material conquests of the advanced nations, 
when unaccompanied by the pain and labour of acquiring them, 
does not necessarily involve any deep transformation of national 
character. A systematic enquiry into the interaction of Eastern 
and Western life, would help to clear up our ideas as to the limits 
within which transplantation has taken place or is capable of 
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doing so. The success of Christianity in the West, and the 
astonishing manner in which not only the character of the 
Founder of the Christian Religion, but also the teaching of the 
early Christian Church has become transformed ‘‘in the climate 
of Roman Law,”’ should suffice to warn the enquirer that moral 
ideas possess a penetrating power which the most complete 
opposition of civilization is sometimes unable to withstand, 
however much it may do to transmute and adapt them. On the 
other hand, it is a matter of common observation that without 
a conducting medium, such for instance as was supplied to 
Christianity by Hellenism, moral or religious movements of 
the highest degree of intensity may die away without communicat- 
ing any part of their impetus to alien nations. Accordingly, the 
circumstances which give to any idea, habit, impulse, creed or 
institution the quality of transferability, is as much a matter for 
consideration as the natural history of the idea, habit, impulse, 
creed, or institution prior to and subsequent to transplantation. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in view of the extraordinary state 
of things in Japan and America, the attention of social investiga- 
tors will be directed in an increasing measure to this group of 
problems; that economists will write monographs on_ the 
Japanese banking system; that lawyers will study the dissolving 
influence of English legal conceptions on Indian society; that 
our political psychologists will discuss the ethical and psycholo- 
gical implications of American democracy, while our biologists 
will report on the effects of the racial intermixture in the United 
States upon the physique and morale of the American people. 
In this, as in other directions, no advance can be made without 
close observation and specialised study. Why is it that some 
race mixtures succeed, while others do not, that the union of 
German and Slav, for instance, produces fine results while the 
union of German and South American Spaniard produces poor 
ones, that intermixture has been prosperous in England, the 
reverse in the Levant? Or again, in virtue of what qualities or 
historic accidents have certain languages, such as French, 
obtained a wide diffusion, and therefore a power of communicat- 
ing thoughts and habits which for want of such a medium might 
have had a narrowly circumscribed influence, while other lan- 
guages, apparently not less capable of answering the needs of a 
refined society have enjoyed a comparatively obscure or provincial 
destiny? To what causes again should we attribute the different 
working of representative institutions in North and South America ? 
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What are the sociological lessons to be learnt from history as to the 
effects of the juxtaposition of races differing from one another in the 
scale of or in the capacity for civilization? An endless series of 
questions presents itself, each one of which requires an answer 
based upon minute historical enquiry. 


It was one of Mr. Lecky’s contributions to social history to 
point out that though the contents of the moral consciousness 
remain much the same from age to age, the emphasis laid upon the 
virtues is subject to frequent change. Now it is courage, now 
humility, now self-control and balance of mind, now active bene- 
volence which is the subject of the highest commendation and the 
chief prize of ethical effort. And as the scale of the virtues alters 
from age to age, so it alters from place to place. A history of 
morals must clearly take account of these conditioning circum- 
stances of time and place, and not proceed upon the assumption 
that there is such a thing as Man in general whose ethics may be 
discussed without reference to the century in which he lived, the 
place in which he was born or the society of which he formed a part. 
While the ethical philosopher interrogates the contents of his 
own ethical consciousness the sociologist who wishes to explore 
social development upon its ethical side will find himself called 
upon to read legal records for the moral minimum insisted on by 
any society at any given time, as well as those sources from 
which he may hope to discover the ideals of the best members of 
society. The actual practice of the majority of the nation will 
fluctuate between the moral minimum set by the penal law and 
the moral maximum revealed in the utterances of poets, preachers, 
or social reformers; and it will be just this actual practice or 
average common-place view, which will be most difficult to fix 
with precision. On the whole, perhaps, the best way to under- 
stand the history of national morals is to study the history of its 
criminal law, not because such a history gives a full view of the 
whole subject, but because it gives a clear view of part of it. The 
history of criminal law enables us to understand the attitude 
adopted by society as a whole towards those parts of human 
conduct which it has decided to regard as anti-social; it bears 
witness to the gradual strengthening of the social consciousness, 
and so enables us to measure, not indeed the whole extent of its 
advance, but those stages along the line of moral progress which 
are regarded as most essential to the common welfare. It is 
probable that the supplementary information necessary to obtain 
a fuller view of moral progress can be most safely obtained from 
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a carefully selected representative collection of autobiographies or 
biographies. What a world of light is thrown upon the moral 
ideas of the Arabs at the time of the Second Crusade by the 
wonderful autobiography of Ousama? or upon the moral state 
of England under Charles II. by the diaries of such men as Pepys, 
Evelyn, and Fox! A single anecdote is sometimes sufficient to 
illuminate a whole region of ethical feeling. 

I have said nothing so far about the savages, not because I 
wish in any way to minimise the importance of the results which 
may be obtained from a study of savage morals and savage 
institutions. In the face of our anthropologists, Buckle could 
hardly persist in his negation of the reality of moral progress; 
and the evidence collected by anthropologists is beginning to work 
wonders in the hands of our most intelligent interpreters of 
Hellenic religion. But though the study of these very rudimentary 
and stationary societies may throw light upon primitive ideas and 
emotions, it does not in itself disclose that portion of the primitive 
consciousness which has been an operative force in the evolution 
of the progressive nations. But this is just what it principally 
concerns the student of society to know. Anthropology is to the 
sociologist what archeology is to the historian, a valuable 
auxiliary, supplying amidst a mass of irrelevant, because unin- 
fluential, detail, some hints of living and shaping influences, but 
no adequate account of their operation. Such an account can only 
be obtained by studies which belong to the realm of history; and 
it is, therefore, upon the importance and interest attaching to 
investigations which are popularly called historical, that I have 


laid my stress in this r. 
_ H. A. L. FIsHer. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


I. THE SuRVEY OF CITIES. 


The problem before the student of Cities is obviously of the 
greatest complexity. Amid such vast and varied centres, such a 
crowded phantasmagoria of life, how shall we agree upon any 
orderly methods of observation and description, such as that 
required in each and every department of science? How shall we 
compare our observations and generalise them? And if we here 
or there reach some penetration of analysis, some generality of 
view, some depth of insight, how are we even to communicate our 
ideas to each other in adequately scientific terms? Yet how many 
are interested in the observation of their own and other cities? 
How many must have speculated on the resemblances and 
differences among these, or at least discussed their respective 
qualities and defects? How many, too, and in all countries, are 
awakening to deal with the practical tasks of Citizenship, ever 
increasingly pressing as these are? Never since the golden times 
of cities has there been so much interest, so much moadwit as now; 
it is the a moment, therefore, and surely in a a 
Society and Journal, if anywhere, to raise the question: How 
best can we set about the study of Cities? ow organise if 
possible, in each, in all, at any rate here and there among ourselves 
to begin with, some such common understanding as to the methods 
as are needed to make observations at all, and to compare and 
generalise them ? 

__ As regards the description of Cities there are vast materials in 
literature ; travellersand geographers, archzologists and historians, 
artists and art-critics, are all available to us. rom Herodotus to 
Gibbon, from Pausanias to Schliemann and Arthur Evans, or 
from John Ray to Ruskin, indeed to the latest writers, there 
is no lack of help towards visualising cities, whether past or 
present, nor even of entering into their life, be this buried or no. 
The present unparalleled wealth of illustrated monographs, the 
activity of the daily Press, the availability of Murray and Baedeker, 
are alike bringing the consciousness of our own city and of other 
cities more and more fully into being. It is surely time, therefore, 
for Sociologists—that is for all who care for the advance of science 
into the social world— to be taking counsel as to the ways and 
means of bringing an increasing order into all this growing 
accumulation of knowledge. 

We are not entitled as yet to postulate any but the very 
simplest and common elements of knowledge, much less of 
accepted belief or doctrine; our experiences of cities are still too 
personal and individual, and are, therefore, so far isolated and 
uncompared. Still less can we assume any common ground or 
starting point towards action, for all manner of regional and local 
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circumstances isolate us ; differing interests and divergent tendencies 
divide us also. How then can we proceed towards proving a 
scientific study of cities to be practicable, even towards making this 
general, as it must obviously become, if our comparisons are to 
be fruitful, our generalisations safe ? 

Here plainly is no easy problem; it has largely occupied the 
writer’s life these twenty-five years or more, in constantly renewin 
endeavours towards finding some adequate method of soaveah 
towards its solution. Historic cities, actual cities, incipient towns 
or cities, great or small, have each in turn promised to yield their 
secret; museums and galleries with their treasures of the past, local 
and international exhibitions with their encyclopedic presentments 
of the activities of the present, even utopias of the future, have 
each suggested some clue to the city’s labyrinth. Geographer 
and historian, economist and aesthete, politician and moralist have 
each been utilised as guides: here the optimist, there the 
pessimist has seemed the truer. Sometimes, too, it has seemed 
that it must be by the fullest detachment of purely scientific 
outlook, or in seeking to devise the needed Civic Museum, that the 
synoptic vision of the City must be reached; yet again, through 
other years, the hope has seemed more fruitful of attaining this 
through participation in the many-sided life of actual Citizenship. 
Now the statistical method has seemed to be the fundamental one, 
in its development from Quetelet to Booth; again the fundamental 
occupations, the family unit, and family budget, with Le Play; 
and so on: hence it is only of late years that he has been able to 
reach even such imperfect outlines towards a study of cities as are 
to be found in the three volumes of ‘‘Sociological Papers.”’ 
Acceptance of these cannot be assumed from the present reader, 
nor even knowledge of them: it is best, therefore, within these 
limits of mere preliminary suggestion especially, to start afresh, as 
the Sociological Society is itself doing, with its newly formed 
“Cities Committee.’’ Without here entering into that general 
discussion of municipal organisation, of social life and betterment 
which is bringing forward the city problem everywhere, and making 
the scientific study of cities increasingly urgent, it may be enough 
here, for the present, to indicate some of the main practical steps 
which have led up to the formation of this Cities Committee. 

I. Like other professional bodies, the Museum Curators of 
Great Britain have their Annual Congress: this took place in 
Dundee this year. Having listened to the natural and proper 
lamentations of the curators as to the deficient support of their 
institutions, and to various expressions of their anxiety to 
increase public interest accordingly, the writer threw his paper 
into the form of a practical proposition, which may be summed 
up somewhat as follows :— 

You lament that you have not sufficient funds adequately to 
maintain your Museums and still less to increase them. Is It 
not needful to discover some way adequately to advertise your 
institutions—(of course properly and legitimately, in due 


curatorial fashion) by making them interesting to a larger pro- 


portion of your ——— ? At present your antiquities attract 
W 


only the antiquarians, a dwindling class. Thus you have here 
your admirable City history collection, your town in 1800, 
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1700, 1600, 1500, and yet beyond, to the primitive Celtic hill 
fort or its Roman transformation; and this does naturally 
attract the antiquarians. But the value of this collection depends 
upon each of these exhibits having had —— in its day. It 
is its authenticity which gives its interest. hy should this 
collection now lack actuality in our — he Why no adequate 
exhibit of this city in 1900, in 1907? Why not give it this, and 
add to your Museum of the Past a corresponding exhibit of the 
Present? How can this be done? Easily. See for instance 
Booth’s ‘‘ Life and Labour in London ”’ with its great map; see 
the corresponding surveys of other cities, York, Manchester, 
Dundee, and the like. Do something of the same for each city 
now. Obtain more pictures and photographs, of its present 
beauty, and ugliness; obtain statistics and other particulars 
from the Town House, the registrars, and so on, so that any 
and every active citizen shall henceforth find in your Museum 
the most ready and convenient place for getting up all he wants 
to know about his city. In this way your Museum will gain a 
new set of frequenters, each a future friend, for you will soon 
find that you can count on their support and that increasingly. 
Nor is this all you can do; besides the few antiquarians and 
the many more practical men, who are interested in the past and 
the present respectively, you have a third class, small, yet 
important and increasing, those who are beginning to dream of 
the future. These wish to see some progress in their town, some 
actual betterment, the cleansing of its slums, the erection of new 
buildings and institutions, the supply of open spaces, and 
above all, the planning of its future extensions—its practicable 
Utopia—Eutopia in fact. Add, therefore, to your Galleries of 
the Past and of the Present a third room, or at least a screen or 
two for this concrete exhibition of your City’s Future, and you 
will thus bring to the Museum a third and new class of suppor- 
ters. Hence, even if you do not care for your City, if you do 
not feel any impulse of citizenship, consider this proposal as at 
least of a new attraction, a legitimate form of public appeal, and 
see whether it does not before long reward you to carry it out. 

This proposal, almost in so many words, was warmly 
encouraged by the President of the Congress, and was actively 
discussed at a special meeting, at which a large number of the 
Museum Curators of the United Kingdom spoke warmly in its 
favour, and decided to see what could be done towards carrying 
this out for their own cities in their Museums. The preceding 
proposal applies to Libaries and Librarians, no less than to 
Museums and Curators. How then are we as sociologists to 
aid in this movement as well as to learn from it? Is it not time 
that curators and sociologists were joining hands to discuss 
methods as well as to collect materials, and thus in fact form in 
and for each particular city, as well as in the greater centres— 
say the three national capitals at least, and perhaps also the 
main regional ones—a Cities Survey Committee. 

II. Next, since there is to be a section of Social Science in 
the approaching Franco-British Exhibition 1908, may we not at 
once widen our proposed co-operation a step farther? Given 
Museum and Libraries, with collections illustrative of the past 
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of their cities, of their present, and sometimes even of the 
incipient future, might they not send the Franco-British 
Exhibition a characteristic exhibit, condensing this threefold 
view of their towns? French cities , too, would generously 
respond, even with a greater wealth of interesting matter than 
our British industrial cities can as yet supply. 

Thus would arise the beginnings of a ‘‘ Cities Exhibition,” 
the germ of a future ‘‘ Towneries,’’ of great interest in itself and 
of course provoking innumerable comparisons and suggestions. 
Representatives of different cities would be curious to come; 
they would speak and write about this when at home, and thus 
interest in and knowledge of cities would be popularised. 

III. To the *‘ Town Planning Congress,’’ at the Guildhall, 
on October 25th, 1907, the writer was appointed a delegate of 
the Society. After the Lord Mayor's initial benediction and 
the Chairman’s official introduction, the opening to the discus- 
sion was given by Councillor Nettlefold of Birmingham, a 
leading authority and impulse among members of British 
municipalities upon this subject. He opened with a survey of 
the Acts which have been passed since Lord Shaftesbury’s first 
Housing Improvement Bill in 1851 —twenty-eight in little more 
than half a century. 

Being next called on to speak, as a delegate of the Sociolog- 
ical Society, the writer limited himself to urging one point, 
namely, that if 28 Bills had admittedly been insufficient to 
meet the evils of our towns, it was surely time that this 29th one 
should take the geographical and social sciences into its counsels, 
unless it were to have its insufficiency demonstrated in its turn 
like its predecessors. Even the Town Planning information 
from Germany and the like which Mr. Horsfall and others are 
so admirably supplying is good, but not definite enough. 
Designs from other cities are convincing in some ways, yet 
inapplicable; like the diagrams with which Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, a few years ago, explained his ideal of a Garden City, 
but which are now usefully superseded by actual and local plans 
at Letchworth and Hampstead. 

Again, most who speak and write of the planning of our 
towns have not before them the needful materials, first of all an 
adequate collection of maps. Let us begin at least with (1) the 
Reform Bill Atlas of the English towns in 1832 with their 
Parliamentary boundariies indicated, and with the similar atlas 
of the Scottish towns. Next, (2) set beside these the maps of those 
towns a generation later, in 1860—1870, when the industrial 
expansion was in full swing; and again, (3) maps of towns in 
our own day. Here, then for each town and city in the land, is 
an exhibit alike of local and of general interest, which shows the 
expansion of two generations, the improvement, and still more 
frequently, the mischief which has been done. _Is it not needful 
that before planning new suburbs, we should have before us a 
comprehensive survey of this kind ? 

Again, on what principle are we to plan? It is good to 
have maps of recent German improvements, but we cannot 
simply copy these; each city is, or should be, a unique and 
individual growth, an organic development; its extension Is not 
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simply a mechanical addition, it is not simply a matter of 
material accretion, however much the last patch be better than 
the old garment. 

Finally, it was suggested that this Town Planning Congress 
should not disperse without leaving, among its permanent 
results, an impulse towards the formation of a Cities Survey 
Committee. This would attract and supply Town-Planners 
with the basis of knowledge which they require, and help towards 
civic interpreations as well. It would advance positive opinion 
in every city, and be of great use in London also. Might not 
only the Sociological Society, but other bodies, Geographical, 
Statistical, Architectural, &c., all become interested in the 
formation of such a Committee, in which their particular 
interests should be duly represented ? 

These proposals found cordial approval. A large number 
of the leading workers in the subject put down their names at 
once as willing to join such a Committee. 

IV. In course of further discussion it was agreed to report 
progress to the Council of the Sociological Society, to ask them 
to form a Cities Survey Committee and arrange, if possible, for 
the co-operation of other bodies and the co-optation of individuals 
likely to be interested. After consideration of the methods 
required for such a study of Cities, and for arranging these as 
far as possible in orderly and similar ways, yet with due 
regard to the many-sided individuality of each, it was suggested 
that a more general meeting might be held, at which the case 
for City Surveys might be stated and the suggested methods 
submitted, the results of existing surveys such as those of Mr. 
Booth and others might be brought together and set forth, the 
case for city surveys stated, and the methods discussed. The 
usefulness and need of such surveys would also become more 
apparent, and fresh beginnings perhaps made towards extending 
these, to representative towns and cities throughout the land. 


V. This proposed Cities Survey has now been fully discussed 
by the Council of the Sociological Society, who accordingly 
resolved at their meeting of December, 1907, to form a “‘ CITIES 
COMMITTEE to promote the Survey and Investigation of Cities, 
and the Study of Civics.”’ 

This will be concerned with the geographical and historical 
development of Cities, with their industrial and other present 
conditions, with their advantages and defects, and with the 
conditions of their future development. 

For this purpose it will endeavour to advance the Study 
of Cities, in the first place by promoting Civic Exhibitions, of 
plans, pictures, and other illustrative material dealing with past 
and present conditions, and prospective betterment. For this 
purpose it will communicate with the members in other cities 
including the various constituent cities and boroughs of 
London, and with curators of museums, librarians, directors of 
Schools of Art, and others likely to be interested, who may 
thus act as sub-committees, correspondents, etc. 

It will seek to promote the formation of Civic Museums 
and to advance the teaching of civic history and duties 
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independently from party politics. It will act with Associa- 
tions for City Betterment of all kinds, and will also co-operate 
as far as practicable with the organisers of exhibitions, con- 
gresses, pageants and other endeavours having an educative 
value towards the awakening of civic consciousness. 


This ‘‘ Cities Committee” may be thus taken as enterin 
upon its activities with the present year 1908; and its scheme o 
work and actual endeavours will be reported from time to time 
in this Journal. Members of the Sociological Society and 
others interested, either in the survey of any particular town or 
city, or in the investigation as a whole, are accordingly invited 
to communicate with the Convener, Cities Committee, Socio- 
logical Society, 24, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


P. GEDDES. 


II. THe UNEMPLOYED WorKMEN ACT IN 1906-7. 


There has recently been issued by the Local Government Board 
a report on the administration of the Unemployed Workmen Act 
during the year ended March 31st, 1907. The report deals with 
the proceedings of 29 Distress Committees and the Central 
(Unemployed) Body in London, and 89 Distress Committees in 
provincial districts. Of the latter, however, thirteen—Cardiff, 
Coventry, Gateshead, Huddersfield, Merthyr Tydvil, St. Helens, 
West Hartlepool, Aston Manor, Barnsley, Chatham, Heywood, 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Rhondda—took no action during the 
period covered by the return. Three more—Tynemouth, West 
Bromwich, and Sheffield—though a small part of their activity 
of the previous winter continued into the beginning of the period, 
were practically inoperative, and did not open their registers in the 
winter 1906-7. Others registered men only for emigration— 
Walsall—or for supply to private employers—Derby, Middles- 
brough, Preston, Warrington, Hornsey, Northfleet, Wallasey— 
or, after registering a very small number of men—Kochdale, 
Middleton, Gorton, King’s Norton, Northfleet, Nottingham, 
Handsworth—thought it unnecessary to take any special steps for 
dealing with them or providing them with work. The need for 
the Act has apparently been felt very unequally in different parts 
of the country. 

The following table shows the number of applications received 
and entertained :— 


Committess _Retimated Applications th << rm 

mittees 

x. (1906). nine 51. 1507. Applicants. Dependents. poy mmm bt ty 
1 2 3 4 6 6 

London... 29 4,721,217 28,181 13,070 37,656 vi 

Provinces 76 10,528,850 58,820 47,346 115,145 15 
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The corresponding figures for the year preceding were as follows : 


No. of No. of No. of Applications Percentage 
Committees Estimated Applications entertaincd. of total of 

taking Population received to columns 4 & 5 
Proceedings. (1905) Mar. 31, 1906. Applicants. Dependents. to Populati’n. 


1 2 3 4 5 
London... 29 © 4,684,794 39,728 23,838 69,038 
Provinces 85 -= 


71,107 49,979 130,927 





114 110,835 73,817 199,965 


It will be seen that the number of applications, though con- 
siderable, is a good deal lower than the estimates of distress 
sometimes made by applying to the whole working population the 
‘* unemployed percentage ’’ calculated by the Labour Department 
from the returns of certain trade unions. The proportion of 
unemployed applicants to the occupied male inhabitants of the 
districts concerned is given at 2°4 per cent. in 1905-6, and 1'9 per 
cent. in 1906-7. The percentage of unemployed members in all 
trade unions making returns to the Labour Department was 54 
in 1905, and 41 in 1906, so that the differences would remain 
very considerable, even if, as should be done, the number of trade 
unionists receiving unemployed benefit in these districts was 
deducted from the occupied male population before the comparison 
was made. 

It will be seen also that the total number of applications fell off 
from 110,835 to 87,001, or 21°5 per cent. Both the diminution, 
however, and the proportion of applicants to population varied 
greatly from one district to another. In London the number of 
applicants for every 1,000 of the population ranged from 2°4 in 
Hampstead to 11°6 in Bermondsey ; outside London, taking only 
districts which had registers open during the winter 1906-7, it 
ranged from o'3 in Gorton to 22°0 in Edmonton. The following 
table shows the Distress Committees in three groups :— 


Percentage of 
these Applicants Change per 
No. of Applicants No. of = cent. of 
Applicants provided Applicants of Population No. in 
1905-6. with work. 1906-7. 1906-7. 1905-6, 
2 8 4 6 
29 Metropolitan Distress 
Committees 238 28,181 Go -29'1 
10 Distress Committees 
in Outer London* ... 31 §5°2 15,322 12°71 +100 
All other Distress Com- 
mittees 76 340 43,498 47 —239 


373 87,001 57 215 


The proportion of applicants to population is twice as high 
in the London suburbs as in London itself, and more than twice 
as high as that in the rest of the country. Moreover, while 


* Croydon (5°4), West Ham (16°2), East Ham (12°), Hornsey (2-9), Edmonton (220), 
Erith (8°1), Leyton (74), Tottenham (20-2), Walthamstow (10°6), Willesden (112). The 
bracketed figures give the number of applicants per 1000 of the population. 
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applications have in the aggregate diminished between 1905-6 and 
1906-7, they have actually increased substantially in these suburban 
districts. Another remarkable result is that, whereas the improve- 
ment of trade and employment which should explain the decrease 
in applications, has, according to other indications, been less felt 
in London than in the North and Midlands, the decrease of 
applications has actually been greater in London (29'1) than in the 
provinces (23°9). 

In this connection column 2 is rather suggestive. The 
proportion of assisted applicants to total applicants in 1905-6 
was, Owing presumably to the practice of giving larger spells 
of work to each individual lowest in London—23'9 per cent.; 
next came the provincial committees, with 34°0 per cent.; and 
highest the suburban committees, with 55°2. This is also the 
order of the three groups according to rapidity of decrease. The 
group which assisted fewest men in 1905-6 shows the greatest 
falling off of applicants in 1906-7; the group which spread the 
benefits of employment relief most widely in 1905-6 shows an 
actual increase of applicants in the following year. Here is a 
possible influence to be considered in addition to that continued 
depression of the building trade which would naturally affect these 
districts most severely. 

In London only three districts—Bermondsey, Poplar, and 
Woolwich—had as many as 10 applications per 1,000, or I per cent. 
of the population, as opposed to 11 districts in the year before. 
Outside London there were, in addition to the six suburban areas 
included in the note to Table C., only five such districts—Brighton 
(156), Great Yarmouth (12°4), Hastings (116), Norwich (13°4), 
and Dartford (12°4)._ The seasonal character of employment in the 
first three—each of which was in the same position in 1905-6—is 
apparent. 

The age distribution of the applicants whose cases were enter- 
tained is given in the following table :— 


Percentage of Total at all Ages. 
London and 


London. Provinces. 
0g Pee Rees ee 3 
DEPOT -ccosaunsdansnquanabesanes er 26'4 
TUE ‘snscecsiiinabeusenmmers CC) ee 28'4 
ENDTEEN > Sitecciacebitaedunecteses . 23'1 
SON Vicdouhvcoksiuacnessbenueds Ola | Sadan 13°3 
BE IED * a ctderinsendabassbanee Ge etadee 50 


This table shows a very large percentage of the suitable applicants 
as still under 40. On the other hand, the number of applicants 
at each age group in relation to the total population in that group 
obviously increases. The unemployed are constantly recruited from 
those who fall out of regular work after their first youth. 

Of the 87,001 applications 60,416, or nearly 70 per cent., were 
entertained as those of workmen suitable for assistance under the 
Act. It is obvious, however, that in coming to decisions on this 
point the Distress Committees acted on very various principles and 
that the classification of men as suitable and unsuitable is of little 


F 
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value. Of those whose cases were entertained 36,280, or 60 per cent., 
are stated to have been found or provided with work. The work was 
usually of a rough description, such as making and repairing 
roads, sewerage work, work on pleasure grounds and open spaces, 
snow clearing, and street cleaning, laying gas mains and tramway 
tracks. The Central (Unemployed) Body made an experiment in 
reclaiming land by the repair of a river wall at Fambridge, and 
acquired also, at a cost of about £35,000, a farm at Hollesley Bay, 
on which men were trained with a view to their settlement on the 
land. One provincial Distress Committee—West Ham—also 
established a farm colony, and two or three others rented land on 
which to employ men in works of cultivation. 


As to the output of the men employed, very few exact figures 
are available. In Birmingham and Portsmouth the value of the 
work done by the unemployed is estimated at a third of that which 
would have been done under normal conditions. In Blackburn 
and West Ham the additional cost of the unemployed is put at 
about 30 per cent. In a good many others the work is simply 
stated to have taken longer or been more expensive. The quality 
of the work is less criticised than the quantity. A good many 
committees declare the quality to have been quite up to the 
standard. 


The quality of the men may be judged partly from their 
industrial classification, partly from the remarks upon their work. 
According to each indication the casual labourer plays a very large 
part. Over 50 per cent. of all applicants are entered under this 
heading directly, and a very large proportion of the remainder, 
appearing under the building trade or ‘‘ other occupations,”’ are 
no doubt of substantially the same industrial class. West Ham, 
out of 3,058 cases, had only 47 skilled and regular artisans, and 
another 632 irregular artisans or irregular labourers; over 60 per 
cent. of the whole were casual labourers, and 14 per cent. were 
vicious or incapable, mentally or physically. At Nottingham 
“a considerable majority of the men registered never have had, 
nor are likely to have, regular employment.’’ In London the 
predominance of the casual labourer is particularly marked. Only 
in Woolwich do the discharges from the Arsenal appear as an 
exceptional disturbing factor, which may be most closely paralleled 
in the provinces by the displacement of boot and shoe operatives 
through new machinery at Leicester and Kettering. 


Nearly everywhere also there is mention of depression in the 
building trade, exceeding apparently the usual winter slackness. 
Whether this is due to cyclical fluctuation of trade or must be 
ranked with the displacements just mentioned as the permanent 
results of some new process is one of the points most needing 
determination. 


The information contained in the Report suggests the following 
main conclusions :— 


First, in view of the marked localisation of the evil, there 
is obvious danger of aggravating rather than reducing it by 
measures of assistance which may tend to retain labour in 
places where it is no longer needed. There is a consequent 
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necessity of accompanying any such measures by others facilitating 
the removal of men from congested areas. 

Second, in view of the tendency of districts in which most 
assistance has been given one year to yield a disproportionate 
number of applicants next year, it may be doubted whether the 
operations under the Act have to any large extent the effect con- 
templated by the Act. Their effect in producing reliance on relief 
work appears to outweigh their effect in carrying men over an 
exceptional depression to a new period of regular employment. 

Third, a very large part of the problem clearly consists in the 
prevalence of casual employment, and cannot be profitably treated 


along the lines of temporary relief work at all. 
W. H. Beveripce. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF SOCIALISM. 


“Picrures or THE Socrauistic Future.” By Eugene Richter. Cheap 
Edition. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

“An Exposure or Sociatism.” By Max Hirsch. Livesey and Co. 
Price 2d. 

“An Enquiry into Socrauism.” By T. Kirkup. Longmens. 4/6 net. 

“Capitat.” Vol. IL, “Tue Process or Crrcutation or Capitan.” By 
Karl Marx. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10/6 net. 

“SocraLism aNp Socrety.”” By J. R. Macdonald, M.P. /- net. 


From the Sociologist’s point of view the theories of modern Socialism 
may be regarded as many-sided expressions of a very vital social impulse. 
This impulse manifests itself in individuals of every class and kind; it 
takes, therefore, innumerable forms, ranging from crude and _ selfish 
discontent with material limitations of enjoyment, up to a pure and lofty 
spiritual idealism. It finds expression also in innumerable theories, 
ranging from the simple economic socialism, which aims at more equal 


distribution of satisfaction, up to a complete social creed, based upon a 
new moral and spiritual view of all the great issues of social life. But, 
whatever the form and whatever the expression, it is always an impulse 
of revolt. To call it progressive is perhaps to beg a big question ; but 
there is at least one progressive attribute common to all people who are 
deeply moved by it. They are impatiently critical of those obstacles to 
progress which are inherent in established and accepted conditions, 
methods and systems,—in an economic system, and the principles under- 
lying it, in a social system and the institutions wrapped up in it, in an 
authoritative code of social ethics or conventions, in established dogmas 
of religion, philosophy, or social science, in conventional canons of art or 
of dress, of medicine or of diet. It is clear also that the impulse is in no 
sense a new one ; it is directly inherited not only from the early socialists 
of a century ago, such as Godwin, Hall, and Thompson, but also from 
their more “ respectable” opponents, the philosophical radicals of the 
type of James Mill and Bentham. For it is no more paradoxical to trace 
back the general Socialism of to-day to atomistic individualists like the 
latter, than to trace the socialist economics to Adam Smith and Ricardo. 
But to-day the impulse jostles against new conditions and complexities, 
and is therefore expresed in new ways. And the difficulty of grasping 
the drift of the impulse lies in the variety and extent of the criticisms to 
which it gives rise. Economic criticism is common to all socialists, no 
doubt ; and all insist on the principle of organic social control in the 
interest of the common good. But by no means all have any real quarrel 
with the family or with religion ; fewer still are revolutionaries in morals; 
and only a very few have connected their Socialism at all with radical 
criticistn in art, philosophy, or the detailed conduct of life. 

Now it is characteristic of such an impulse to be—at first—far more 
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destructive than constructive. From this two results follow. First, its 
strength lies in its attacks and criticisms rather than in its suggested 
ideals. And this for a simple reason. If we strain the language of Comte 
a little, we may say that the socialist criticisms belong to the positive stage 
of thought, because they are detailed, concrete, and real ; whereas the 
ideals, or the formule expresing them, are still in the metaphysical stage. 
This may seem startling to those who imagine that they give a quite 
positive meaning to such phrases as “social ownership of the means of 
production,” “the right to the whole produce of one’s labour,” “ equality 
of opportunity,” and the like. But it is literally true that such catchwords 
stand for mere lumps of unanalysed abstraction, and are of comparatively 
little value for positive and constructive work. In the second place, it 
follows that the opponents of Socialism,—those who express the force of 
conservatism in any obvious form, whatever their political label may be,— 
are driven in their turn to justify their position by counter-attack upon 
the would-be positive ideals of the Socialist, instead of by defence of the 
existing order, economic, social, or ethical. And they, too, are exposed 
to the same criticism as the Socialist. Their attacks are detailed, real 
and concrete ; but their defence, when they are forced to make it explicit, 
rests once more upon unanalysed metaphysical phrases. “Liberty,” 
“Free Competition,” “Sanctity of Family and of Property,” may pass 
muster at a political meeting or in the daily press, where rhetoric alone is 
needed. But for purposes of serious argument they are useless—with the 
colossal uselessness that results from the metaphysical taint. 

Here the anti-Socialist may retort that Ais principles at least are 
expressed in the positive language of fact, for they are the principles 
actually at work in the present process of industrial and social life. But 
the retort is a dangerous one to use, and if insisted upon will compel the 
user to abandon his catchwords for good and all. Whatever the working 
principles of our system may be, they are certainly not Liberty nor free 
competition nor sacred property rights at all, in any intelligible form ; 
but a strange amalgam of privileges, shifting restrictions, and progressive 
but unprincipled social interference and control. The most effective attack 
ever made upon a Liberty and Property Defence League came from a 
thoroughgoing individualist,—Grant Allen; and the pith of it was that 
such leagues are always false to their titles, so long as existing privileges 
and limitations of freedom are the real objects defended. 

But the Socialist may also complain that his ideals have been made 
positive and real in the hands of a Morris or a Bellamy, a Bebel or a 
Blatchford. But once again the argument is a dangerous one, for it is 
just these partly-detailed expressions which give the anti-Socialist his 
opening. It is the logical analysis of what the metaphysical ideal involves 
that lands the Socialist in absurdity,—the penalty necessarily paid for the 
metaphysical statement of a policy. 

This weakness of the Socialist ideal may be illustrated by reference 
to any of the detailed attacks made upon it. Take, for example, Eugene 
Richter’s “ Pictures of the Socialistic Future,” now published in a cheap 
English edition. The book is an account, by a clever satirist, of the 
ordinary concrete happenings which might be expected to follow from the 
institution of the Socialist ideal as a working system. The argument 
underlying the satire is somewhat on these lines:—If Socialists really 
mean what they say by “ social ownership of all means of production ” and 
the rest of it, then they must logically mean that the State is to be absolute 
owner and controller of every productive agent,—from a steam-engine or & 
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shop to a journalist’s pen and brains and a doctor's ability and time. And 
if “equality” means anything, it must mean not only equal shares of all 
“quantities” (of incoming satisfaction), but also equal shares of all 
qualitative differences inherent in different satisfactions. Here is room 
for fun-making with a vengeance! And the writer proceeds with delightful 
gravity to describe the absurd consequences,—the hopeless attempts to 
“equalise” satisfactions by incessant lotteries; the ridiculous results of 
“community” of food and work, of doctrine and of opinion; the rigid 
limitation of working-hours—which forbids a doctor to save a patient's 
life after the clock has struck, lest he should be guilty of over-production ! 
It is all excellent fooling,—and quite logical ; and the premises chosen are 
not entirely a caricature of the Socialist doctrines. True, the change “to 
Socialism ” is supposed to happen in a day, Society suddenly taking off 
an individualist coat and putting on a Socialist one. But this amusing 
assumption is hardly worth cavilling at, for the book is really one to laugh 
over ; and the Socialist reader will and can laugh with the rest. Indeed, 
he will laugh far more heartily than some of his humourless opponents ; 
for it is only the latter who can take the satire seriously enough to 
assert (as some reviewers have done) that it is a complete answer to 
Socialism! And yet, grotesque as it is, such satire has a real sting in it, 
and will continue to sting just so long as Socialists continue to use their 
fine-sounding formule without infinite qualification. 

A better example of detailed attack is afforded by Mr. Max Hirsch’s 
“Exposure of Socialism,”’—a short series of lectures given in Australia 
three years ago and now being widely circulated in this country. Mr. 
Hirsch is far more serious than Herr Richter; but the validity of his 
arguments turns on the same use of the same premises. He takes the 
proposals of Socialists as they stand, and follows them to a logical 
conclusion. This furnishes him with a target which it is easy to hit,— 
namely, a state of society, in which all competition and all markets being 
abolished, no test of the value of goods or of labour remains; all 
independent choice of work or way of life being abolished, a bureaucratic 
tyranny is supreme; all motive (in the sense of differential material 
rewards) being abolished, nobody cares to produce, invent, or create more 
than he is compelled ; and, finally, absolute equality and community being 
established, the family goes to pieces and the “ dreary raiment ” of a drab 
monotony takes the place of all progressive differences. Who could help 
riddling such a dummy with the shafts of criticism? It is so easy that 
one feels sorry that Mr. Hirsch has not done it better. He goes out of 
his way most unnecessarily to overstate his own case. Like Richter, he 
makes the specious mistake of regarding Socialism as “a new and untried 
system ” ; unlike Richter, he introduces some very peculiar economic views: 
can he really be serious when he asserts that the value of every worker's 
day's work is now settled “with unerring certainty by free and equal 
competition?” And, most foolish mistake of all, he is rash enough to hint 
at his own alternatives to Socialism; and they are—the total abolition 
of privilege, equal access for all to the inexhaustible storehouse of nature, 
and equal rights and opportunities! Truly this adversary has roared 80 
loud that. he has forgotten which side he is on: what more can the wildest 
Socialist ask for than Mr. Hirsch’s own ideal? 

; It is not, however, the inconsistencies of the anti-Socialist proposals 
with which we are now concerned, but the strength of their attack upon 
the vague ideals of the Socialist. And, putting exaggeration aside, it is 
clear that a very strong attack can be made if these ideals are taken as they 
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stand, and analysed into the consequences logically involved in them. The 
question then arises—In what way do the exponents of Socialism guard 
against the attacks? To this question it is very difficult to give a simple 
answer. Some Socialists, like Blatchford, have tried to make their 
economic formula a little more exact, but without much real success; 
others, like H. G. Wells, have elaborated in a Utopian way the possible 
consequences of some specific economic changes; while others, like many 
Fabians, are content to point to the Socialism (municipal and other) now 
existing, and say, “ We mean a gradual but indefinite extension of this.” 
But a quite different tendency on the part of many leading Socialists is 
now very marked. They are inclined to leave the economic Socialism to 
take care of itself, while they devote their attention to Socialism as a 
policy of increased social control and supervision,—the necessary outcome 
of the growing realisation of the organic nature of society. This was the 
attitude of the late Professor Ritchie; it is also the attitude adopted in 
Mr. J. R. Macdonald’s “ Socialism and Society,” in which the economic 
aspects are kept in the background. Possibly also the same attitude 
explains the policy of the political Socialists, whose aim is more and more 
the general extension in every direction of social protection and provision, 
—without any obvious reference to fundamental economic changes. And, 
finally, there is another group of advanced Socialists (such as most of the 
writers in the New Age), who interpret Socialism as a complete social 
faith, or a general philosophy of life,—somewhat elusive, certainly, but 
fascinating and full of magnificent possibilities, yet so wide as hardly to 
touch the question of detailed economic reconstruction. 

But, as we have suggested, it is just round these economic questions 
that the controvery must rage, for these are the questions to which the 
ordinary practical mind of a commercial nation is naturally attracted. 
And they are fundamental; the quintessence of Socialism (as Schaeffle 
long ago saw) is social ownership of means of production. The opportunist 
Socialism which merely feeds the hungry at the expense of the too well fed, 
or mitigates poverty without altering the conditions of which poverty is 
said to be the inevitable outcome, is not worthy of the name of Socialism ; 
and the idealist Socialism which does not trouble to define the economic 
changes which it assumes is never likely to convert the practical man. 
For this, if for no other reason, we are glad to weleome a new edition of the 
“Enquiry into Socialism” of that most sane and fair writer, Mr. T. 
Kirkup. The book was written twenty years ago; and perhaps that is why 
it lays even too much emphasis on the fact “ that the essence of Socialism is 
an economic change; everything else is accidental ;” or that “the funda- 
mental principle is associated labour with a joint capital,” and the final 
aim is “an equitable system of distributing the fruits of labour.” But the 
writer does honestly attempt to guard against misinterpretation of these 
principles ; above all, he admits frankly that the formule cannot be more 
than weak and insufficient attempts to forecast the future. And yet, just 
where we most ask for definiteness he fails us. Though emphasising the 
cardinal doctrine, he leaves the proposal vague. Granting our joint 
ownership of capital, how is the aim of a better distribution to be 
attained? And we are merely told that it will be “according to some 
good and equitable principle ”! ‘ 

One other book recently published serves the same good purpose of 
bringing us sharply back to the necessity of analysing the economic kernel 
of Socialism. Possibly few people nowadays except students read Marx's 
“Capital ” ; and if they read the first volume they probably fight shy of the 
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second. But the publication of an English edition of the latter is useful. 
Critical, negative, and abstract as it is, its analysis of the functions of 
capital in the productive process compels us to re-state the formule of 
social ownership of capital, in terms which shall explain the distinctions 
between money capital, capital as a store of goods, and capital as plant 
and machinery,—with other elementary distinctions too often disregarded. 
And this is the first step to a more positive definition of the Socialist aim. 
The book is valuable, too, as an illustration of the close dependence of all 
modern Socialist revolts upon the economic basis laid down by Marx. The 
working-man Socialist who reviles (with some reason) the orthodox 
economics of school and university as an attempt to justify the existing 
system and processes, is, of course, drawing upon Marx ; but no less so the 
writer who (like Mr. Galsworthy) satirises the spiritual bankruptcy of the 
great tribe of bourgeois Forsytes. For was it not Marx who showed that 
the Bourgeois or Capitalist society entailed as one of its categories the 
class of persons who could only realise their individuality by having 
property? And, though we may be impatient of the exclusively economic 
interpretation of all social facts which characterises Marx and his 
followers, we must admit that his detailed (if faulty) analysis of existing 
structure points the way to the equally detailed analysis of the Socialist 
economic system which still remains to be made. 

This analysis is really the pressing need of the present day, for it is 
the condition of the detailed and positive proposals which alone can give 
an answer to the quite positive and pertinent criticisms of a Richter or a 
Hirsch. Counter-attack is useless; it is much too easy, and the work has 
been well enough done already. What is required is the definition, stage 
by stage, of the processes and methods leading up to and belonging to the 
proposed re-organisation of industry and society. We have had enough 
of the vague and general ideals ; they may be the logical goal,—but logic 
is the last thing we want. We want the practical compromise which defies 
logic. Most certainly we do not want any more loose talk about equality 
of opportunity or of anything else. Equality is quite the wickedest word 
in the political vocabulary. Sharply defined by reference to a few of the 
innumerable attributes and powers of socii, it may be given a meaning. 
Without such sharp definition, it is far worse than useless. And those 
who would apply it to more than a very few of the powers of socii must 
be reduced, as Richter saw, to the grotesque necessity of attaining their 
equality by constant use of lotteries. 

Most certainly, again, we do not want any more talk about the whole 
produce of a man’s labour and the right to it. There can never be 4 
right to what can never be defined. But in varying degrees certain 
definable portions of produce or produce-value lose their way at present 
and stray into wrong hands. The duty of the Socialist is to define these 
and classify them in the order of their importance, and then talk 
intelligently about rights to some of them. 

Equally certainly we want no more talk about social ownership of all 
the means of production. Arguments about the ownership of my pen 
may be amusing, but are never profitable. Even the limitation of the 
formula to means of material production, with specification of land, mines, 
plant, ete., does not carry us much further. Social ownership of certain 
means already exists ; it is growing fast, and must grow, side by side with 
social control of other means which are not socially owned. Let us have 
the lines defined along which the increase shall take place: this or that 
class of monopoly, this or that class of industry of which the products 
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possess a certain degree of vital importance to the welfare of society, or of 
which the produce (in 4 real sense) cannot be measured at all in terms of 
commercial value or price. 

Finally, we may fairly urge that we are heartily sick of the talk about 
abolishing the family or property,—whichever side is guilty of it. Sensible 
people do not want to discuss the abolition of a necessary and fundamental 
social organ, or of a necessary and fundamental factor of individual 
development. But every sociologist is prepared to discuss this or that 
progresive modification of these or any other social institutions. 

And the task before the Socialist is not really a difficult one. He holds 
a strong position, and it should not be difficult for him to define a positive 
policy shorn of metaphysical trimmings, at once destructive and recon- 
structive. For he is not really advocating anything new or terrible or 
sudden at all,—any more than his impulse is new or terrible or catalysmic. 
Whether he takes merely the older ground of increased social ownership 
of certain productive plants and agents, or adds to this the newer ground 
of increased social direction of certain activities, he is but building on the 
by no means contemptible Socialist edifice which already exists. Let him 
then boldly work out his positive proposals bit by bit, defining and re- 
defining as criticism suggests. For in proportion as it becomes positive 
and definite the Socialist impulse becomes what its adversaries may 
call dangerous, but what the Sociologist is bound to call an effective and 


true dynamic agent. 
E. J. Urwiex. 


“History oF THE GERMAN PEOPLE FROM THE END oF THE MIDDLE AGEs.” 
By C. Janssen. Vols. xi. and xii. Translated by A. M. Christie. 


(Kegan Paul, 1907.) 


The translation of Janssen’s monumental work, which began to appear 
in 1896, is now within sight of completion. The present instalment makes 
accessible to English readers the Sixth volume of the original, and leaves 
only the Seventh and Eighth to grapple with. The greatest credit is due 
to the translator and publisher for undertaking such a laborious and 
useful task. 

Janssen’s work on the Reformation in Germany is not only by far the 
most important production of Ultramontane historiography since the 
Vatican Council, but is also one of the small number of books which are 
literally indispensable to the serious study of modern history. Thirty 
years before Janssen’s volumes began to appear, Déllinger attacked the 
German Reformation in a work of immense learning which was little read. 
Janssen, on the contrary, has compelled his Protestant antagonists to read 
him, and no historical work of the same dimensions has had such a large 
sale during the last generation. Though its standpoint is frankly Ultra- 
montane and though no impartial student would dream of accepting en 
bloe the view of the Reformation here presented, the book has for ever 
destroyed the Protestant legend of the Reformation and has compelled 
honest Protestant historians to reject a good deal of Ranke and still more 
of lesser men. In addition to this it possesses the further merit of providing 
a very detailed Kulturgeschichte of the German people for 150 years. The 
present instalment is, indeed, entirely devoted to this branch of the subject, 
and throws a flood of light on art and music, popular and satirical 
literature, religious and comic drama. Janssen’s contention that the moral 
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state of the people before the Reformation was far better, and after the 
Reformation far worse, than is commonly supposed, contains a great deal 
of truth, though, like other writers who undertake to redress the balance, 
he departs too widely from the traditional opinion. No critical reader, 
however, can study these pages without learning a great deal about the 
life and thought, the morals and superstitions, of the German people in 
the 16th century that he cannot find elsewhere. 
G. P. Goocn. 


“Tue Origin or THE Enouisn Lanauace.” By H. Munro Chadwick. 
Cambridge University Press. 1907. 

“Nationa, Lire 1x Earty Enouisa Literature.” By Edmund Dale. 
Cambridge University Press. 1907. 


The study of English origins is still in its infancy. Stubbs, Freeman 
and Green, on whom most of us were brought up, knew but little of Celtic 
and Roman Britain, and still less of the pre-Celtic period in our island 
and of our English ancestors in their German home. But during the 
last generation we have woken up to the need of getting behind the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions. A mass of information on early man has been collected 
by Boyd Dawkins and other anthropologists, by Charles Elton, whose 
admirable work on the evidence of skulls, tombs, articles of handiwork, 
superstitions, and land tenure lit up the earliest history of our 
island, and by the researches of Rhys and Arbois de Jubainville 
on Celtic Britain. The study of Roman Britain has been advanced by the 
collection of inscriptions in the Roman Corpus, by Mommsen’s summary 
in a chapter of his “ Provinces,” and still more by the comprehensive 
researches of Professor Haverfield. We are still, however, without any 
work corresponding to Miillenhoff's Deutsche Alterthumskunde. 

Mr. Chadwick is already known as a well-equipped and scholarly 
historian by his “ Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions,” and he has more 
recently contributed a chapter on our early epics to the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. In the former work he shewed great skill 
in reconstructing the social and administrative system of the age from 
the Wergeld and other clues. In the present volume he carries his inves- 
tigations further back, and by the light of philology, ethnology, and 
archeology he provides the fullest account we possess of our Teutonic 
forefathers before they conquered Britain. Mr. Chadwick adopts the 
method of working backwards employed with such sucess by Seebohm and 
other students of our early institutions, and devotes the first four chapters 
to the Teutonic invasions. Though there is less that is novel in this part 
of the book, he shews, by a study of dialects, archeological remains and 
such indications as the Wergeld that the conquerors of Britain were of 
two races, the Jutes and Anglo-Saxons, not of three, as commonly 
believed, the Angles and Saxons having merged before they crossed the 
sea. The second and larger part of the book deals with these races in their 
continental home, and Mr. Chadwick deserves the gratitude of students 
for the large amount of illustrative matter that he has collected from many 
sources. Starting, like everbody else, from Zeuss, he has made himself 
master of a great mass of material gathered by Scandinavian scholars 
during the last few decades, material which is not only of value for its 
direct contribution to our knowledge of the origins of the invading tribes, 
but also as rendering posible the comparative study of early Teutonic 
institutions. 
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Armed with these weapons, and making skilful use of such well-known 
sources as Beowulf, Mr. Chadwick traces the social and political organisa- 
tion of our ancestors back from the time of the invasions to the period of 
Tacitus. He is convinced that the structure of society was highly 
developed, and he finds no traces of undisciplined and nomadic hordes. 
Agriculture was thoroughly understood, a definite military organisa- 
tion was in existence, and the weapons and ornaments point to a high 
level of wealth and artistic achievement. He also discovers that, as far 
back as the eye can reach, our forefathers were ruled by kings, though 
the geographical area of their jurisdiction was often very small, and he 
finds nothing that can be called a national assembly. In a word, he 
believes that when we first catch a glimpse ef our ancestors the state of 
society was settled, highly organised and by no means democratic. These 
results are somewhat contrary to the traditional view, but are supported 
by wide learning and ingenious argument. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the cult of Nerthus, or 
Mother Earth, in reference to which a famous passage in the Germania 
gives so much information in a dozen lines. The cult was connected with 
ceremonies practised in many ages and countries with a view to the 
fertilization of the fields. Mr. Chadwick shews the striking resemblance 
with the festival of Cybele at Rome and in Gaul, in which the procession 
of a consecrated car reappears, and he points to the survival of a somewhat 
similar symbolism in the May-day ceremonies in Russia and elsewhere. 
The earliest recorded religious practices of our race cannot fail to be of 
interest to students of history and sociology, and a good deal of light is 
reflected on them in this book from a study of related phenomena. 


Mr. Dale has written an interesting and readable volume on the 
development of English character, habits, and ideals as mirrored in the 
literature of early and medieval England. Beginning with the heroic 
figure of Beowulf, we are shewn the refining influence of Christianity in 
Caedmon and Cynewulf, the intrusion of the Danish and Norman factors, 
closing with the resultant type in Langland and Chaucer. The book 
makes no pretence to original research, and its novelty consists rather in 
its arrangement than in its material. It fulfils, however, a useful purpose 
for those who are ignorant of Anglo-Saxon and Latin, by collecting 


illustrative passages from little known monuments of our early literature. 
G. P. Goocn. 


“Tue Town Curup.” By Reginald A. Bray, L.C.C. Fisher Unwin. 7/6. 

If, as most of us agree, sociology is a science in the making, we shall 
welcome any serious discussion of great sociological questions, even when 
the treatment is not complete or adequate and when the net result is 
rather the raising of problems than their solution. Mr. Bray's book 
is of this kind. He is a sympathetic observer who has for some years 
studied the life and character of children in the poorer quarters of a great 
town, and his book has a twofold purpose; one, to connect the character 
of these children—as he reads it—with the environment in which they 
live ; the other, to suggest methods of improvement. Of these the second 
purpose largely predominates. It is mainly a work of social reform, akin 
to Sir John Gorst’s recent book on “The Children of the State,” rather 
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than a work of sociological science, although there are suggestions 
throughout, and especially in the chapter on “ Environment and Man,” 
which show a spirit of discovery, and should open the way to further more 
exhaustive inquiry. 

There are, however, two serious limitations to the value of the general 
conclusions which Mr. Bray draws with regard to the effect of town and 
country on the character of children. One is that he approaches the 
matter primarily from the psychological rather than the physiological 
standpoint. There is too much of Prof. William James—if one may say 
so without disrespect to a gifted and deservedly popular writer; and too 
little about physical conditions, family life, food, air, sleep—the funda- 
mental facts that make up the larger part of our environment. The other 
limitation is that Mr. Bray idealises too much, and argues from the 
extremes. The countryman lives in an atmosphere of “ repose, silence, 
beauty, the three characteristics of the nature element” (though others 
have observed that Nature is ‘red in tooth and claw ’); the townsman lives 
in the restless noise and whirl of the machine—“ excitement, noise and a 
kind of forlorn and desperate ugliness, follow in the track of the human 
element.” 


It is these things mainly that form the child’s character in Mr. Bray's 
portrait of him, and it would be an easy but not a very profitable task 
to criticise it in detail. The book deserves notice rather for calling our 
attention in a striking way to one of the greatest problems in modern 
life—the nest of evils into which a large proportion of our children are 
born, and for the number of fine and stimulating sayings which it 
contains. Two quotations will illustrate these and indicate both Mr. 
Bray’s power of pregnant epigram and the truth of his insight as to the 
right line of social advance:—“ The tragedy of modern life must be 
sought not in the poverty of its resources, but in the failure to realise the 
extent of its possessions...” All real progress has been made in the past and 
will be made in the future by the conversion of passive into active 
relations; in other words, by adding the warm glow of human sympathy 
to the passionless and mechanical ties that bind us to our fellow men.” 


The book is an interesting example of how in any sociological study 
our ideal of what should be, and our zeal to obtain it, are always likely 
to obscure the picture of what is. It is clearly of profound importance, 
as Mr. Bray points out, to realise the effect which the growth of great 
towns in the last hundred years has had on the physique and character 
of the child population. Yet of the 333 pp. in this book only the first 
50 are devoted to an estimate of these influences and this is largely 
coloured by the author's idealising tendency and fertile imagination. 
The rest of the book is concerned with suggestions for reform and 
discussion of large general principles—the sphere of the Individual and 
the State in Social Reform, a Minimum Wage, the Family as the “training 


ground of relationships,” the sort of religious teaching suitable to the 
young, etc. 


With much of this many of us will heartily agree; yet one cannot help 
grudging the space given to it, when the particular problem is of s0 
absorbing an interest. If only Mr. Charles Booth, aided by a National 
Anthropometric Bureau and led to the spot by Mr. Bray, could give 
us an exact account of the facts and their causes, we could face Mr. 
Bray's categories of “shoulds” and “oughts” and “ insists” with better 
hope of a sound judgment. As it is, the race after Mr. Bray’s crowd of 
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ingenious but often fantastic reforms takes one’s breath away and carries 
one off the field of patient and much-needed investigation. 

But we welcome the book heartily as pointing out the field and showing 
its importance and its charms, and we have no doubt that, with the 
advent of medical inspection of schools and the great accession of public 


interest in the subject, it will be speedily followed up. 
F. S. Marvin. 


“Woman 1n Transition.” " By Annette M. B. Meakin. (Methuen & Co., 
1907), 6s. 


Mrs. Meakin’s book is a plea for greater independence, better education 
and freer scope to individuality for women. It is notable that this plea 
is made quite as much in the interests of woman, the wife and mother, as 
in those of the independent professional woman. “Girls tend to be petty, 
mean and jealous because they are taught to cultivate their emotions 
instead of controlling them; their success in life depends upon pleasing 
men.” ... “Even Frenchmen are beginning to see that coquetry 
demoralises a girl, and that a coquette does not invariably turn into a 
good wife, much less into a good mother” (p. 17). Here we believe Mrs. 
Meakin sounds an entirely right note, and one which more and more 
tends to dominate the discussions and claims of the younger people in the 
Woman's Movement. It was quite inevitable 30 or 40 years ago that 
that movement should be mainly a plea for independence and “la 
carriére ouverte aux talents.” English middle-class women were then 
under cruel disabilities, almost every career but teaching being 
closed to them, while they also went often in fear of losing 
their daily bread, from the fact that provision for daughters neither is 
nor was so regular a custom in England as in France. Moreover, 
Thackeray's picture of the poor little ignorant girl, shivering, with red 
arms, in white muslin and blue sash, always waiting for a partner whether 
for a dance or for life, probably had considerable effect in goading on 
the women of that day. They claimed that they could do without 
marriage if they might have the same chance to learn and work as their 
brothers. The lapse of a generation or two has shown that this solution 
of the women’s problem is very inadequate. The fact remains that the 
largest number of women do marry and have children, and that the most 
important of all questions relate to this side of life. Is the old-fashioned 
up-bringing (which, for all the talk of new ideas, is still the most widely 
spread) really a satisfactory one from the point of view of children and 
the home? The managers of circulating libraries can tell of women who 
get through two or three volumes of fiction every day. As Mrs. Meakin 
quite justly points out, these are women who “have been taught to think 
that men do not like learned women ” (p. 35). = 

With Mrs. Meakin’s plea for better education and a healthier activity 
for women we are in the most complete sympathy. Yet we doubt whether 
the present volume is a very useful contribution to the movement. So 
many subjects are touched upon that the reader almost loses breath, and 
it is by no means easy always to grasp the connecting thread that doubtless 
exists in the author’s own mind. The book shows a wide range of reading, 
and there are numerous references to authors, but the page is seldom 
indicated, and not always the work. Quotations are sometimes carelesslv 
given. A comically uncharacteristic statement is ascribed to Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw (p. 39), but the reader who is sufficiently curious to turn up the 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” p. 21, will discover that the words quoted 
represent, not Mr. Shaw’s own sentiments, but a “ desperate pretence” of 
which he accuses other men. Similarly, a very misleading account is given 
of Frau Lily Braun’s views on “ Trade Unionism” (p. 213). Does not the 
“English Women’s Federal Association” mentioned on p. 214 stand for 
the Women’s Liberal Federation? We hope that in a future work Mrs. 
Meakin will turn some of her evidently considerable ability in the 
direction of revising her text, concentrating her discussion, and correcting 
inadvertencies such as have crept into the present volume. 
B. L, Hurcuiys. 


“Rartway Natronaisation.” By Clement Edwards. (Methuen & Co.) 


This book is a plea for the transference of the railway system to 
national ownership by using the power of State acquisition conferred 
under the Act of 1844, which laid down as a general principle (subject, 
however, to one or two important limitations), that the public should be 
allowed to buy out the present owners by paying twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the annual divisible profits of the three years preceding acquisition. 
Its text is a contrast, drawn by Mr. Lloyd George in a recent speech, 
between the satisfaction with the railway system felt by traders in Germany 
with the discontent of the corresponding class in Great Britain. Mr. 
Edwards argues that neither of the three classes most interested in good 
management of railways—traders, passengers (7.¢., third-class passengers), 
and employees is content with the system as it exists, and that their 
discontent is justified. Since Mr. Lloyd George established public 
machinery for securing collective bargaining, the workers are for the 
present out of the bill. The heaviest count in the indictment is the 
complaint of the commercial community that (i.) railway rates are so 
high as to prevent goods shipped from the inland centres competing 
successfully in foreign markets; (ii.) that the railways frequently give a 
preference to foreign shippers which enables them to undersell the British 
producer in the home market. The evidence adduced by Mr. Edwards is 
more than sufficient to suggest the need of a new inquiry into the service 
supplied, an inquiry which is needed because no one but an expert can 
decide on questions of rates. Particular cases of apparently monstrous 
charges are misleading, because, like other traders, railways charge their 
fixed expenses against different goods in different proportions, making 
some classes of freight, or freight from certain districts, bear a much 
higher percentage than others. Hence only a comprehensive survey of all 
rates can show whether the charges as a whole are unreasonable. 
Moreover, the fault lies partly in want of organisation on the part of the 
shippers; for example, British farmers would no doubt get better terms 
if they co-operated to send their stuff to market in bulk. 

But Mr. Edwards’ contentions (a) that competition between railways 
in providing a service has meant ridiculous extravagance; (8) that 
railways exercise semi-monopolistic powers ; (y) that neither the maximum 
fares fixed by Railway Acts nor the Railway Commission protect the public 
against unreasonable charges, are fully borne out. The truth is that the 
public mind has never grasped the essential difference between competition 
carried on in industries where the weakest producer is quickly eliminated, 
and the competition of companies employing vast masses of fixed capital 
which cannot be turned to other uses. Owing to the deadly effects of a 
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protracted rate war between railway lines, some form of common under- 
standing, either by the pooling of traffic, or the fixing of minimum rates 
is almost inevitable. Moreover, while the public is thus prevented from 
getting the advantages of competition, it does not get the economies 
which come from monopoly. For, though the commercial policy of the 
railways is unified, their internal management is not. The travelling 
public and the shippers of goods have to pay for duplicated stafis and 
offices, and superfluous trains and termini. In short, our railway system 
resembles in some respects one of the imperfect forms of combination, 
such as a ring or kartell, which checks competition, but stops short of 
amalgamation. In the chapter called “Is private ownership hopeless?” 
Mr. Edwards gives a good account of the difficulty, amounting almost to 
impossibility, of controlling rates by the mere supervision of a Commission. 
The expert witnesses and the detailed knowledge needed to establish a case 
are both, in the hands of the companies and of almost no one else. The 
Select Committee appointed in 1893 to consider the new rates, which had 
just been established with the object of relieving the trader, discovered 
that one company “had succeeded in raising the rates of one class of 
trader by £94,000 a year, in order to recoup themselves for reductions to 
other traders to the amount of £80,000 a year.” Mr. Clement Edwards’ 
account of the present relations between the State and the railways, and 
his chapter called the rise of State control will certainly repay attention. 
Though not pretending to be a complete scientific account of the economics 
of transport (the difficulty of the problem involved in fixing railway rates 
is hardly sufficiently recognised), the book is fair throughout, and is 
written in a readable style. R. H. Tawney. 


































“Tug France or To-Day.” By Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at i 
Harvard, first Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne, etc. London: Arch. ‘wa # 
Constable and Co. 6s. net. ae i 

In this well-printed volume there is little for the sociologist, and 
nothing new for any who have seen France intelligently for themselves. 

Yet it may be of real use to these to hand on to their less sympathetically 

travelled friends, American or English, who know nothing of French 

Universities, and who understand still less of French society or of the 

French temperament. These may learn much from this quiet and sober 

writer, who has entered France with no more knowledge than most, but 

simply with the open mind befitting his friendly mission, his inter- 
academic embassy of thought. He discovered, for instance, not only that 
people work in Paris, and that harder than elsewhere, but often to more 
purpose also; so that, not without all due respect to Germany, he sees 
that “American learning would be greatly strengthened if more of our 
graduate students came under French influence.” In the same way he 
gently, but firmly corrects the still too common nonsense about the French 
having no family life, no “home” and so on, and does much towards 
correcting our prevalent Pharisaisms and ignorances in regard to the 

French drama, novel, or other work of art. For all these elementary 

needs of the mass of the British and the American public, Prof. Wendell 8 

book may thus be unhesitatingly recommended ; it is a little primer of 

commonsense approach to France ; the more since the writer makes no 
pretensions to anything further. “The Real France” has still to be 
written, if indeed it ever can be; but it is at any rate something to have 

a book which helps to clear away # good many of the crude misunder- 
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Shaw (p. 39), but the reader who is sufficiently curious to turn up the 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” p. 21, will discover that the words quoted 
represent, not Mr, Shaw’s own sentiments, but a “ desperate pretence” of 
which he accuses other men. Similarly, a very misleading account is given 
of Frau Lily Braun’s views on “ Trade Unionism” (p. 213). Does not the 
“English Women’s Federal Association ” mentioned on p. 214 stand for 
the Women’s Liberal Federation? We hope that in a future work Mrs. 
Meakin will turn some of her evidently considerable ability in the 
direction of revising her text, concentrating her discussion, and correcting 
inadvertencies such as have crept into the present volume. 
B. L. Hurcuiys. 


“ Rartway Natronauisation.” By Clement Edwards. (Methuen & Co.) 


This book is a plea for the transference of the railway system to 
national ownerchip by using the power of State acquisition conferred 
under the Act of 1844, which laid down as a general principle (subject, 
however, to one or two important limitations), that the public should be 
allowed to buy out the present owners by paying twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the annual divisible profits of the three years preceding acquisition. 
Its text is a contrast, drawn by Mr. Lloyd George in a recent speech, 
between the satisfaction with the railway system felt by traders in Germany 
with the discontent of the corresponding class in Great Britain. Mr. 
Edwards argues that neither of the three classes most interested in good 
management of railways—traders, passengers (7.e., third-class passengers), 
and employees is content with the system as it exists, and that their 
discontent is justified. Since Mr. Lloyd George established public 
machinery for securing collective bargaining, the workers are for the 
present out of the bill. The heaviest count in the indictment is the 
complaint of the commercial community that (i.) railway rates are so 
high as to prevent goods shipped from the inland centres competing 
successfully in foreign markets; (ii.) that the railways frequently give a 
preference to foreign shippers which enables them to undersell the British 
producer in the home market. The evidence adduced by Mr. Edwards is 
more than sufficient to suggest the need of a new inquiry into the service 
supplied, an inquiry which is needed because no one but an expert can 
decide on questions of rates. Particular cases of apparently monstrous 
charges are misleading, because, like other traders, railways charge their 
fixed expenses against different goods in different proportions, making 
some classes of freight, or freight from certain districts, bear a much 
higher percentage than others. Hence only a comprehensive survey of all 
rates can show whether the charges as a whole are unreasonable. 
Moreover, the fault lies partly in want of organisation on the part of the 
shippers; for example, British farmers would no doubt get better terms 
if they co-operated to send their stuff to market in bulk. 

But Mr. Edwards’ contentions (a) that competition between railways 
in providing a service has meant ridiculous extravagance; (6) that 
railways exercise semi-monopolistic powers ; (y) that neither the maximum 
fares fixed by Railway Acts nor the Railway Commission protect the public 
against unreasonable charges, are fully borne out. The truth is that the 
public mind has never grasped the essential difference between competition 
carried on in industries where the weakest producer is quickly eliminated, 
and the competition of companies employing vast masses of fixed capital 
which cannot be turned to other uses. Owing to the deadly effects of a 
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protracted rate war between railway lines, some form of common under- 
standing, either by the pooling of traffic, or the fixing of minimum rates 
is almost inevitable. Moreover, while the public is thus prevented from 
getting the advantages of competition, it does not get the economies 
which come from monopoly. For, though the commercial policy of the 
railways is unified, their internal management is not. The travelling 
public and the shippers of goods have to pay for duplicated staffs and 
offices, and superfluous trains and termini. In short, our railway system 
resembles in some respects one of the imperfect forms of combination, 
such as a ring or kartell, which checks competition, but stops short of 
amalgamation. In the chapter called “Is private ownership hopeless?” 
Mr. Edwards gives a good account of the difficulty, amounting almost to 
impossibility, of controlling rates by the mere supervision of a Commission. 
The expert witnesses and the detailed knowledge needed to establish a case 
are both,in the hands of the companies and of almost no one else. The 
Select Committee appointed in 1893 to consider the new rates, which had 
just been established with the object of relieving the trader, discovered 
that one company “had succeeded in raising the rates of one class of 
trader by £94,000 a year, in order to recoup themselves for reductions to 
other traders to the amount of £80,000 a year.” Mr. Clement Edwards’ 
account of the present relations between the State and the railways, and 
his chapter called the rise of State control will certainly repay attention. 
Though not pretending to be a complete scientific account of the economics 
of transport (the difficulty of the problem involved in fixing railway rates 
is hardly sufficiently recognised), the book is fair throughout, and is 
written in a readable style. R. H. Tawney. 


By Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at 


“Tue France or To-Day.” 
London: Arch. 


Harvard, first Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne, etc. 
Constable and Co. 6s. net. 

In this well-printed volume there is little for the sociologist, and 
nothing new for any who have seen France intelligently for themselves. 
Yet it may be of real use to these to hand on to their less sympathetically 
travelled friends, American or English, who know nothing of French 
Universities, and who understand still less of French society or of the 
French temperament. These may learn much from this quiet and sober 
writer, who has entered France with no more knowledge than most, but 
simply with the open mind befitting his friendly mission, his inter- 
academic embassy of thought. He discovered, for instance, not only that 
people work in Paris, and that harder than elsewhere, but often to more 
purpose also; so that, not without all due respect to Germany, he sees 
that “American learning would be greatly strengthened if more of our 
graduate students came under French influence.” In the same way he 
gently, but firmly corrects the still too common nonsense about the French 
having no family life, no “home” and so on, and does much towards 
correcting our prevalent Pharisaisms and ignorances in regard to the 
French drama, novel, or other work of art. For all these elementary 
needs of the mass of the British and the American public, Prof. Wendell 8 
book may thus be unhesitatingly recommended ; it is a little primer of 
commonsense approach to France; the more since the writer makes no 
pretensions to anything further. “The Real France” has still to be 
written, if indeed it ever can be; but it is at any rate something to have 
a book which helps to clear away a good many of the crude misunder- 
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Shaw (p. 39), but the reader who is sufficiently curious to turn up the 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” p. 21, will discover that the words quoted 
represent, not Mr. Shaw’s own sentiments, but a “ desperate pretence” of 
which he accuses other men. Similarly, a very misleading account is given 
of Frau Lily Braun’s views on “ Trade Unionism” (p. 213). Does not the 
“English Women’s Federal Association” mentioned on p. 214 stand for 
the Women’s Liberal Federation? We hope that in a future work Mrs. 
Meakin will turn some of her evidently considerable ability in the 
direction of revising her text, concentrating her discussion, and correcting 
inadvertencies such as have crept into the present volume. 
B. L. Hurcurys. 


“Rartway Natronatisation.” By Clement Edwards. (Methuen & Co.) 


This book is a plea for the transference of the railway system to 
national ownership by using the power of State acquisition conferred 
under the Act of 1844, which laid down as a general principle (subject, 
however, to one or two important limitations), that the public should be 
allowed to buy out the present owners by paying twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the annual divisible profits of the three years preceding acquisition. 
Its text is a contrast, drawn by Mr. Lloyd George in a recent speech, 
between the satisfaction with the railway system felt by traders in Germany 
with the discontent of the corresponding class in Great Britain. Mr. 
Edwards argues that neither of the three classes most interested in good 
management of railways—traders, passengers (?.¢., third-class passengers), 
and employees is content with the system as it exists, and that their 
discontent is justified. Since Mr. Lloyd George established public 
machinery for securing collective bargaining, the workers are for the 
present out of the bill. The heaviest count in the indictment is the 
complaint of the commercial community that (i.) railway rates are so 
high as to prevent goods shipped from the inland centres competing 
successfully in foreign markets; (ii.) that the railways frequently give a 
preference to foreign shippers which enables them to undersell the British 
producer in the home market. The evidence adduced by Mr. Edwards is 
more than sufficient to suggest the need of a new inquiry into the service 
supplied, an inquiry which is needed because no one but an expert can 
decide on questions of rates. Particular cases of apparently monstrous 
charges are misleading, because, like other traders, railways charge their 
fixed expenses against different goods in different proportions, making 
some classes of freight, or freight from certain districts, bear a much 
higher percentage than others. Hence only a comprehensive survey of all 
rates can show whether the charges as a whole are unreasonable. 
Moreover, the fault lies partly in want of organisation on the part of the 
shippers; for example, British farmers woul no doubt get better terms 
if they co-operated to send their stuff to market in bulk. 

But Mr. Edwards’ contentions (a) that competition between railways 
in providing a service has meant ridiculous extravagance; (G) that 
railways exercise semi-monopolistic powers ; (y) that neither the maximum 
fares fixed by Railway Acts nor the Railway Commission protect the public 
against unreasonable charges, are fully borne out. The truth is that the 
public mind has never grasped the essential difference between competition 
carried on in industries where the weakest producer is quickly eliminated, 
and the competition of companies employing vast masses of fixed capital 
which cannot be turned to other uses. Owing to the deadly effects of a 
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protracted rate war between railway lines, some form of common under- 
standing, either by the pooling of traffic, or the fixing of minimum rates 
is almost inevitable. Moreover, while the public is thus prevented from 
getting the advantages of competition, it does not get the economies 
which come from monopoly. For, though the commercial policy of the 
railways is unified, their internal management is not. The travelling 
public and the shippers of goods have to pay for duplicated stafis and 
offices, and superfluous trains and termini. In short, our railway system 
resembles in some respects one of the imperfect forms of combination, 
such as a ring or kartell, which checks competition, but stops short of 
amalgamation. In the chapter called “Is private ownership hopeless?” 
Mr. Edwards gives a good account of the difficulty, amounting almost to 
impossibility, of controlling rates by the mere supervision of a Commission. 
The expert witnesses and the detailed knowledge needed to establish a case 
are both,in the hands of the companies and of almost no one else. The 
Select Committee appointed in 1893 to consider the new rates, which had 
just been established with the object of relieving the trader, discovered 
that one company “had succeeded in raising the rates of one class of 
trader by £94,000 a year, in order to recoup themselves for reductions to 
other traders to the amount of £80,000 a year.” Mr. Clement Edwards’ 
account of the present relations between the State and the railways, and 
his chapter called the rise of State control will certainly repay attention. 
Though not pretending to be a complete scientific account of the economics 
of transport (the difficulty of the problem involved in fixing railway rates 
is hardly sufficiently recognised), the book is fair throughout, and is 
written in a readable style. R. H. Tawney. 


“Tugs France or To-Day.” By Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at 
Harvard, first Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne, etc. London: Arch. 
Constable and Co. 6s. net. 

In this well-printed volume there is little for the sociologist, and 
nothing new for any who have seen France intelligently for themselves. 
Yet it may be of real use to these to hand on to their less sympathetically 
travelled friends, American or English, who know nothing of French 
Universities, and who understand still less of French society or of the 
French temperament. These may learn much from this quiet and sober 
writer, who has entered France with no more knowledge than most, but 
simply with the open mind befitting his friendly mission, his inter- 
academic embassy of thought. He discovered, for instance, not only that 
people work in Paris, and that harder than elsewhere, but often to more 
purpose also; so that, not without all due respect to Germany, he sees 
that “ American learning would be greatly strengthened if more of our 
graduate students came under French influence.” In the same way he 
gently, but firmly corrects the still too common nonsense about the French 
having no family life, no “home” and so on, and does much towards 
correcting our prevalent Pharisaisms and ignorances in regard to the 
French drama, novel, or other work of art. For all these elementary 
needs of the mass of the British and the American public, Prof. Wendell’s 
book may thus be unhesitatingly recommended ; it is a little primer of 
commonsense approach to France; the more since the writer makes no 
pretensions to anything further. “The Real France” has still to be 
written, if indeed it ever can be; but it is at any rate something to have 
a book which helps to clear away @ good many of the crude misunder- 
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standings, the false impressions, not to speak of the malignant caricatures 
of France by which the minds of even our own generation are to this day 


more or less poisoned. 
P. G. 


“A ConstpeRaTION OF THE StaTE OF IRELAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century.” By G. Locker Lampson. London: Archibald Constable 
and Co. Ltd. 18s. net. 

The recent history of Ireland abounds in problems of the highest 
interest to the Sociologist. These are hardly touched in this volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages. There is no attempt to analyse and still 
less to trace to their origin the extremely different characteristics of the 
two nations. The existence of a national consciousness in Ireland in 
spite of foreign domination is not discussed. The effects of economic 
changes in the outside world only receive the most cursory notice. Changes 
in economic theory at home are treated as if they were of little importance. 
In several chapters devoted to the Land Question, while great stress is 
laid on the immediate effects of legislation, the radical difference between 
the English and the Irish conception of the landlord’s rights hardly 
receives due consideration. The result is that while page after page is 
occupied with the tale of Irish woes, the impression left on the mind is 
that these are mainly due to the wickedness or the callousness of the rulers 
of Ireland. Now this is altogether to misunderstand the situation. The 
English rulers of Ireland have not all been good, and they have usually 
been ignorant ; but the majority of them were average representatives of 
English public life, and many of them did excellent service in other 
spheres. We must go deeper if we wish to understand the causes of their 
failure. Mr. Lampson has got together the materials for an important 
work on Sociology. He has produced instead a long, an illogical, and an 
inaccurate political pamphlet. 

That it is long, the author himself would hardly deny ; but a word or 
two may be needed to defend the other epithets. After filling several 
hundred pages with the story of English failures in Ireland, Mr. Lampson 
neither declares in favour of the Irish being allowed to try their hand, 
nor attributes the misfortunes to circumstances over which the English 
had no control; but admitting the full responsibility of the rulers, 
he yet insists that they should continue to rule, purged of their 
ancient wickedness by reading this book or other suitable penance, 
and helped as far as may be in their efforts to undo past evils by the 
construction of a tunnel from Scotland, the abolition of the Viceroyalty, 
the reduction of the number of Irish representatives in Parliament, and 
other such tremendous revolutions. It is obvious that the value of such a 
book must depend in great part upon its accuracy as a compendium of 
facts. As to this, it is enough to say that Lord Herschell becomes in the 
text Lord Chancellor in Mr. Gladstone’s last administration three years 
after he has died in a note, that E. Dwyer Gray is confused with his son, 
that two different dates are given in the same page for the vacancy due 
to Archbishop Boulter’s death, and that—most amazing mistake of all— 
Stone, the Primate, a strong supporter of English ascendency, who died in 
1764, is confounded with Hervey, Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol, 
the leader of the Extremists at the time of the Volunteer Convention, who 


died in 1803. 
S. H. Swryyy. 
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“An Outing or Eno.isn Loca, Government.” By Edward Jenks. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


This little book is a reprint, with additions, of the well-known “ Outline 
of English Local Government,” which Prof. Jenks published in 1894. A 
good many changes have intervened since then in the sphere of Local 
Government, notably, the London Government Act of 1899 and the 
Education Act of 1902, to make alterations necessary. The chapter on 
the educational authorities has accordingly been re-written by the Editor 
of the second edition, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, who also adds a chapter on “The 
peculiarities of London Government.” As a text-book for those beginning 
the study of Local Government the book has long been used and valued ; 
its clear classification of local authorities, and its unobtrusive learning 
making it an ideal introduction to a tangled subject. Prof. Jenks has 
indeed carried self-suppression almost too far, and his few pages on the 
development of the borough make the reader wish that the plan of 
the book had allowed him to give a fuller description of the growth of 
local institutions. Happily that want, as far as the Parish and County 
are concerned, has been in great measure supplied by the recently 
published first volume of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's “ History of Local Govern- 
ment.” For an account of the concrete problems besetting the local 
administrator, and of the solutions from time to time attempted, the 
student must turn to that and other books. But Mr. Jenks supplies in 
a convenient and non-technical form the indispensable skeleton of law 


without which historical knowledge cannot be organised into a serviceable 
shape. R. H. Tawney. 


“Tug Curip’s Mixp, rrs Growrn anp Trarnina”: Being a short study of 
some processes of Learning and Teaching. By W. E. Urwick, M.A. 
Pp. 269. E. Arnold. 4s. 6d. net. 


This is a book on the theory of education for the class teacher. Its 
aim is to re-state “old truths in a new light”; the new light is there, but 
it is turned on gradually, and never becomes intense enough to give a 
shock. The first fifty pages discuss the application of certain fundamental 
principles derived from biology and physiology, and the last fifty the 
wider aspects of school education conducive to the making of character, 
and also the limits placed by social conditions on elementary education. 
The intervening chapters enter somewhat fully into the psychology of the 
growth of mental power, and the application of the principles of growth 
as described by the writer to class-room instruction. 

While certainly not approaching a final statement of the methods 
by which education should seek to develop mental power, this is a 
statement which at present should prove very valuable. The psychological 
theory is sound; it is clearly expressed, and the worst offences 
against it that mark our school instruction are underscored ; for instance, 
“The mistakes made by thinking, and by thinking wrongly, are as nothing 
compared with the mistakes made by not thinking at all, or not thinking 
enough.” 

The practical application of the theory is in the main a 
modified Herbartianism; it aims at a continuous, careful systematisa- 
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tion of instruction, and in this effort we wish it all success. But 
with special reforms we frequently find ourselves in disagree- 
ment, and we are inclined to think that the writer's experience has 
been too narrow to qualify him as adviser. Can we agree, for example, 
that because mathematics and ancient languages have been longest 
taught “their methodology is fairly fixed and complete?” In no subjects 
are reforms more urgent than in the teaching of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. In fact, while there has been a good deal of rather blind 
groping about after reforms in many subjects, a well-grounded scientific 
methedology of any one of them is not yet within sight. 

Again, while the aim of the writer—to bring about reforms in 
class-room instruction—should find a wide sphere of activity, we 
think that he has unduly neglected the experiments to promote 
mental growth by freer means that of recent years have been 
increasing. His exposition dwells mainly on ‘receptive activity,’ 
whereas the efforts of reformers such as Dr. J. Dewey aim at 
school and class-room organisation that will promote self-activity; and 
while these reforms may not yet have so far developed that they can be 
generally adopted, their value is acknowledged, and no modern theory 
of education can afford to neglect them. In these modern schools where self- 
active methods now prevail it is not found, as Mr. Urwick affirms, that “the 
youthful mind is ‘ an inveterate shirk,’ and will not use its highest process 
if it can be helped. It is easy for pupils to wait and watch a teacher do 
the work for them which they might do for themselves.” The activity 
characteristic of an unspoiled infant continues without serious diminution 
through the early school stages. 

In his last too brief chapter Mr. Urwick draws attention to a reform 
which must precede any effective organisation of Continuation Schools: 
that the hours of labour of girls and boys between 14 and 17 years of 
age must be limited to eight. We are inclined to say this reform should 
go further, that during the critical period of early adolescence eight 
hours of hard physical labour are too many, especially when they 
follow on a childhood mainly passed in sitting on class-room benches. 
In order that a reserve of power may be available for intellectual ends 
during the evening, the hours of labour must be reduced to seven, if not to 
less than seven; and the age of reduction should last until the girl or 
boy is eighteen. 

M. E. Frnpiay. 


“Tae Sanitary Evo.vrion or Loxpoy.” By Henry Jephson, L.C.C. 
Pp. 440. T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 6s. net. 


This collection of extracts relating to the modern organisation of 
health is interesting and of nosmall service to those immediately concerned 
with health problems, but, like similar works whose chief aim is to detail 
as many facts as can be ascertained in relation to their subjects, dry if 
not tiresome reading to those not so concerned. Like the Third Report 
of the Lords’ Committee on Metropolitan Hospitals, it is a valuable 
summary of influential opinions on certain aspects of the municipalisation 
of health, and therefore a most desirable addition to sociological literature. 
As such it tends to throw much light on the methods of inaugurating and 
helping forward the new movement; it shows how one of the most 
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:mportant and vital movements of our century has been left to the care of 
charities, to the spasmodic and confused action of individuals and 
Corporations ; it suggests that the time has arrived for taking in hand 
seriously the organisation on a national scale of the elementary conditions 
of health ; and it urges the formation of a London Health Authority as an 
absolute necessity. The diseases of the civic soul, it says, are calculable 
and within our reach, but it does not say this as clearly as possible. For 
instance, it contains but one sketch-map as visual aid, instead of a 
number of maps and charts mapping out the city into health districts, as the 
Public Health Act of 1872 did in another way. Again its full index might 
well have been supplemented by a helpful chronological table giving the 
stages in the gradual evolution by which health is becoming nationalised 
and internationalised, such as the Royal Commission of 1872, the 
Infectious Diseases Notification Act, the various Health Congresses, from 
the International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels in 1876 to the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography in 1891, and the 
recent Congress in Germany, whereby the reader could see at a glance what 
has been, is being, and is about to be done to consolidate, unify and 
stimulate the various movements connected not only with sanitation, but 
all branches of public health The book is opportune and may perhaps 
lead to the production of the one most of us are awaiting, which treated 
more systematically would afford—(1) a view of the sins of the civic 
body (classification of sanitary problems) ; (2) a view of what has been and 
is being done to remove them (classification of solutions); (3) a view of 
what ought to be done (classification of possible organisations) ; (4) a view 
of the sinless civic body. Such a scheme, worked out with the aid of 
maps, charts, plans, etc., could not fail to bring the subject of civic 
therapeutics within the grasp of all. e 
H. C. 


“Tue Economics or toe Hovsenoip.” By Louise Creighton. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


In this series of six lectures given at the London School of Economics 
to the teachers of Domestic Economy under the London County Council, 
Mrs. Creighton passes in review the various aspects of home life to be 
taken into account by those responsible for the training of housewives. 
It is distinguished from other books on the same subject by the breadth 
of view, embracing as it does within its scope industrial conditions, 
infantile mortality, alcoholism, gambling, standards of cleanliness, 
friendly societies, co-operation and municipal government. 

Although admirably adapted to their purpose of giving to domestic 
economy teachers “a background, a setting to their work, to make them 
feel the greatness, the infinite importance of the problems they touch,” 
these lectures will be found even more useful by members of Education 
Committees. Indeed, so far as the teachers are concerned, the conclusion 
to which one is finally led as one shuts the book is that the task assigned 
them at present is not the right one. Our County Councils are merely 
feeling their way and have not yet struck the right path. Not that 
Mrs. Creighton makes any criticism of the methods adopted. But almost 
every page brings fresh testimony that the child can only receive home 
training at home, and that it is the mother who should be the student at 


the classes of the domestic economy teachers :— 
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“Tt seems as if there were an increasing number of people who 
would almost destroy the family altogether and were prepared to take 
away the children to be trained elsewhere because the parents do it so 
badly... . One great weakness of this view is that it seems hardly 
likely that we should ever be able to obtain a sufficient number of people 
able to train other people’s children better than their own parents 
could do it” (p. 7). 


Much of Mrs. Creighton’s best teaching can only be acted on at once by 
the mothers. Given to the children it would be mere abstract theory :— 


“To spend on things which cause real delight, and so add to the joy 
of life, is not wasteful. Money spent in making a home beautiful, and 
even the simplest home can be beautiful, is not wasted, for such a home 
makes its owners delight to be there and happy when they are there. 
But a front parlour which is never used, filled with useless knick-knacks, 
damp and empty, whilst the rest of the house is overcrowded, may add 
to the vanity and self-satisfaction of its owners, but cannot add to their 


efficiency ” (p. 78). 


However gently put, criticism of the best parlour reported by the child 
to its mother does not conduce to domestic peace. There are passages in 
this little book which must make the elementary teacher feel that her task 
is a hopeless one. There is not a page in it which would not promote 
vigorous discussion in a well-managed mothers’ meeting. 

C. E ©. 


“Suacestion 1x Epvcation.” By M. W. Keatinge, M.A., Reader in 
Education in the University of Oxford. (A. & C. Clark, 1907.) 


In treating Education from the standpoint of Suggestion, Mr. Keatinge 
is following good examples, and he has made capital use of the psycho- 
logical material that has been accumulating during the last twenty years. 
He first gives us an account of mind regarded from the standpoint of 
hypnotism and suggestion, and makes clear by ample illustration his view 
of the processes of consciousness and sub-consciousness ; he then applies his 
conclusions to the situation as presented in the aims and methods of the 
school. The most original part of the work is concerned with his 
treatment of the “doctrine of reaction and contrariance.” On the basis 
of this view of mental process he delivers a sharp attack on methods of 
moral instruction which have recently come into favour at the Board of 
Education as well as elsewhere. 

Mr. Keatinge’s style is clear and vigorous, and we believe that this book 
will be widely welcomed as a sound contribution to pedagogic literature. 
No doubt in psychology he is a follower of Paulhan, Ribot, and other 
French writers, rather than an original investigator ; but Mr. Keatinge’s 
business is with Education and he has offered an able example of the way 
— the newer psychology can throw fresh light upon the work of the 
school. 
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PouiticaL Science QuarTeRLY. Vol. xxii, No. 3.—Henry R. Seager: 7'he Attitude 
of the State towards Trade Unions and Trusts. Studies the analogy between the 
trade union and the trust. Both forms of combination should be given free play to 
the point of conflict with general interest. Beyond that their common evil tendencies 
should be regulated and controlled.—Frank T. Carlton: The Working-men’s Party 
of New York City. The participation of working-men as a party in New York 
politics in 1829-30 had the effect of passing a mechanics’ lien law, of abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, and of increasing educational appropriations. With the growth 
of the trade union movement direct political effort ceased.—Ulrich Bonnell Phillips : 
The Slave Labor Problem in the Charleston District. Study of slavery in a special 
district, showing how it developed under Carolina conditions in colonial times, and 
setting forth the various phases, liberalist and restrictive, of its history.—Charles 
Ramsdell Lingley: The Treatment of Burgoyne’s Troops under the Saratoga Con- 
vention, Studies the terms of the Saratoga Convention and the history of the 
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Convention Army. ‘Thy reasons for the virtual abrogation of the Convention by iS) 
Congress were the extreme ease of the terms, the trouble over quarters, supplies and om 
discipline and the doubtful faith of Burgoyne.—K. Richard Wallach: De Facto & es 
Office. Considers practice bearing on the question whether there can be a de facto ie 
officer if there is no office de jure. United States courts follow the English rule of tae 

or ee 


allowing de facto office by colour of right, but practice in the various States shows 
a confusing variety. The difficulty is largely incident to a written constitution.— 
George H. Haynes: The Education of Voters. Discusses the new law in Oregon 
providing for the official publication and free distribution of political information 
and argument in connection with the use of the initiative and referendum.—Henry 
Jones Ford: The Ethics of Empire. Reviews the section of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Democracy and Reaction, which deals with the ethical principles involved in imperial 
extension of authority. Applications to the United States. 




















Tue American JournNnaL or Socrotocy. Vol. xiii, 3.—Lester F. Ward: Social 
and Biological Struggles. Shows the errer of sociologists who describe human 
struggles as social Darwinism. The struggle for existence is a competition of mem- 
bers of the same species or closely related species for means of subsistence, and can- 
not be placed in the same category with human struggles of the character of war.— 
Charles A. Ellwood : Sociology, its Problems and its Relations. A methodological 
study dealing with definitions of sociology and of society, the subject-matter and 
problems of sociology, the relations of sociology to other sciences, and to philosophy. 
—Charles Richmond Henderson: Jndustrial Insurance, VI, Private Insurance 
Companies.—Joseph B. Ross: The Temper of the American. Makes out the typical 
American to be a somewhat provincial villager, close to the soil, optimistic, a wor- 
shipper of successful toil, a partisan in politics, a believer in privilege, and orthodox a 
in religion.—The Relations of the Social Sciences, a Symposium. Contains six letters » 
written in reply to questions, manifesting little concurrence of opinion and little ihe 
interest in the general relations of sociology as against the specialisms.—Gertrude C. ihe 
Davenport : Hereditary Crime. Summarises an article by Dr. Jérger, “Die Familie ifr 
Zero,” describing a degenerate family in Switzerland. Important as adding to the 
special studies of hereditary degeneration. 


Rivista Irattana pit Socrorocia. Anno xi, Fasc. 4-5.—E, Catellani: L’Africa 
nuova e il diritto pubblico africano.—R. Livi: Infiltrazioni etnografiche nella popo- 
lazione italiana del M.E.—P. Dorado: II trattamento del delinquente secondo la 
scienza_ moderna.—F. Squillace: Di alcuni problemi della sociologia.—F. Carli : 
Il personalismo e la Chiesa. 
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Revve INTERNATIONALE DE SocroLocie (15 :11).—Alfred Fouillée: Sociologie et 
Morale. Application of the doctrine of idées forces to ethics. It throws light upon 
the nature of the moral end, is a mode of identifying individual and universal by 
exhibiting their real unity in the idée-force, and shows that complete realisation of 
itself by either society or the individual implies, not a limitation, but a corresponding 
development of the other.—E. Delbet and P. Grimanelli : Commémoration d’ Auguste 
Comte. 

VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi0Locie.— 
Wernick : Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke. Pikler: Beschreibung und Einschrankung. 


La Science Socrate (40e fasc.).—Boyer, Damas d’Anlezy, Deschamps, Demolins : 
Les populations forestiéres du centre de la France. A study of the districts of Mor- 
vand, Bas Nivernais and Puisaye, with reference to the geographical conditions, the 
occupations, and the social formations of the inhabitants. The Morvand type is 
especially interesting, as it depends upon the simple occupation of wood-cutting with 
the slightest possible admixture of agriculture. All the central forest populations 
and their social products have tended to change and degenerate with the changes in 
the wood-industry. 

Arcuiv rtr Rassen unp Geseviscuarts-Biotocie (4 Jahrgang, 5 Heft).—Ehren- 
fels: Die konstitutive Verderblichkeit der Monogamie und die Unenthbehrlichkeit 
einer Sexualreform (1 Teil).—An attempt to estimate the value of the sexual factor in 
the life of animals and of primitive man, with a special view to determining the 
biological advantages and disadvantages of monogamy as affecting the virile factor.— 
Lipps: Die soziologische Grundfrage. The author makes use of his principle of 
“ Einfihlung” or sympathetic self-projection as the basis of the social consciousness, 
and especially those aspects known as altruistic.—Nordenholz : Soziologie, Psychologie 
u. Ethik. Hinige Bemerkungen zu der vorstehenden Abhandlung des Herrn Prof. 
Dr. Th. Iapps. Reply to the foregoing.—Heiderich : Nordamerikanishe Bevolkerungs 
und Rassenprobleme. A study of immigration to the United States and of the great 
variety of peoples participating. The earliest English and Dutch settlers, and the 
late influx of numerous nationalities, are considered with reference to their social 
effects. Chief attention is given to the prospect of German culture becoming 
dominant. 


ZeitscHRirr Fir SoctaLwissenscuart (x :11).—O. Auhagen: Die Zukunft der 
russischen Landwirtschaft (i). The extent of Russia’s agricultural exports gives it a 
significant place in the world’s market, and is the chief commercial dependance of 
that country. Study of Russia’s agricultural resources; area, soil, fertility, etc., of 
the various districts.—F. Goldstein: Die sociale Dreistufen Theorie (ii). The place 
of cattle in African life. The cow is chief object of thought, affects names of 
places, determines the calendar, fixes social standing, and constitutes the price of 
wives. Cattle are insignia of wealth, and occupy the place of money among 
Europeans.—H. Stécker: Zur Reform der Conventionellen Geschlechtsmoral (ii). An 
appeal for reform in sexual ethics in the direction of a more natural and rational 
attitude, greater economic independence on the part of woman, greater freedom in 
her selection, and the guiding of sexual energy to its legitimate end in the production 
of the best possible children—A Gerson: Die physiologischen Grundlagen der 
Arbeitsteilung. The muscular system has exhibited a passing from the large to the 
small muscles in the process of evolution. The division of labour which freed the 
hands assisted to the human level. As between man and woman in primitive life, 
division depended chiefly on custom, but had a physiological basis in the functional 
difference between the upper and lower arms.—S. Schilder: Die monokultur in der 
Weltwirtschaft. 
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Van Bruyssel, E. La Vie Sociale. Flammarion, Paris. 

Harrison, F. The Philosophy of Common Sense. Macmillan & Co., 
7s. 6d. 

Moore, J. Howard. The Universal Kinship. George Bell & Sons, 
4s. 6d. 

Macdonald, G. The Ethics of Revolt. Duckworth & Co., §s. 

Strong, Mrs. Arthur. Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine, 
Duckworth & Co., 10s. net. 

Wrixon, Sir H. The Pattern Nation. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 

Swiney, F. The Cosmic Procession. Ernest Bell, 3s. 6d. 

De Tourville, H. The Growth of Modern Nations. Messrs. Arnold, 
12s, 6d, net. 

Edwards, Clement. Railway Nationalisation. Methuen & Co. 

Jenks, Edward. An Outline of English Local Government. 
Methuen & Co. 

Meakin, Annette M.B. Woman in Transition. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Aves, Ernest. Co-operative Industry. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Ryan. A Living Wage. Macmillan. 

Marx, Karl. Capital, vol. iii Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 10s. 6d. 

Richter, E. Pictures of the Socialistic Future. Swan, Sonnen- 
chein & Co., Is. 

Kirkup, T. Inquiry into Socialism. Longmans & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 

Thompson, H. From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Mackenzie, J.S. Lectureson Humanism. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 


4s. 6d. 

Theal, Dr.G. M. History and Ethnography in South Africa. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

Russell, E. B., & Rigby. L. M. The Making of a Criminal. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Creighton, Louise. Economics of the Household. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Bray, R. A. The Town Child. Fisher Unwin. 

Chadwick, H. Munro. The Origin of the English Nation. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Dale, E. National Life in Early English Literature. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Murray, Gilbert. Rise of the Greek Epic. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

Seymour. T. D. Life in the Homeric Age. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Westlake, J. Internatlonal Law, Part II., War. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Keatinge, M. W. Suggestion in Education. Black & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 

Davidson, W. The Stoic Creed. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

Short, E. A History of Sculpture. Heinemann & Co. 

Kennard, Dr. H. P. The Russian Peasant. T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net. 

Urwick, W. E. The Child’s Mind. Arnold, 4s. 6d. net. 

Drummond, W. B. An Introduction to Child Study. Arnold, 6s. net. 

Anderson, Sir Robert. Criminals and Crime. Some Facts and 
Suggestions. Nisbet, 5s. net. 
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Dyer and Hassall. Modern Europe, vols. i-vi. George Bell & Sons, 

Bridges, J. H. (the late). Essays and Addresses. Chapman & Hall, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Wendell, Barrett. The France of To-day. Constable, 6s. net. 

Lampson, G. L. A Consideration ot the State of Ireland in the 1¢.h 
Century. Constable, 18s. net. 

Jannssen, J. History of the German People. vols. xi. & xii. Kegan 
Paul. 

Poincaré. L. The New Physics. Kegan Paul, §s. 

Stephen, L. The Science of Ethics. Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

Loewy, E. Translated by J. Fothergill. Nature in Greek Art. 
Duckworth & Co., §s. net. 


NOTICES. 

The following programme of meetings of the Sociological Society has been 
arranged for the remainder of the session :— 
Dr. RoBent HUTCHISON................:00:00:ceccceceeesssecerersscesseeseeee Monday, January 20th 

“INFANT MORTALITY ” 
(Second of a series on Medico-Sociology). 

Ss, ie I ticciaiinciacacdhinmbtesincecnininteeiaciinikmastbinacsoniytngs Monday, February 3rd 

“PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF HUMAN SOCIETIES.” 


Te | 
“ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA.” 


Sh UE WRENN os siss-ceonnithouseondenethcAccdh niche tekoasciniebressassiwbaond Monday, March 9th 
“PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME.” 


Principal Jevons Monday, March 23rd 


Professor GranamM Brooks Monday, April 6th 
“RECENT PHASES OF RACE CONTACT IN THE UNITED STATES.” 


The Hon. Sir C. Lewis Tupper..................... Monday, May 4th 
“SOCIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE POLITICS.” 


ne ee abaausemusiaus oveleaie Monday, May Ith 
“SOCIOLOGY IN RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS.” 


The new department of Sociology in the University of London, founded by 
Mr. J. Martin White, Hon. Treasurer of the Sociological Society, was formally 
inaugurated at the School of Economics on Tuesday, December 17th. The two new 
professors gave addresses: Professor Hobhouse, on “The Roots of Sociology,” and 
Professor Westermarck, on “Sociology as a University Study.” The meeting was 
presided over by Sir William Collins, Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 

A new journal of considerable sociological interest and importance has been 
started by Dr. Rodolphe Broda, under the title of “The International” (Fisher 
Unwin). It is published simultaneously in English, French and German. 

A new Society has been formed in London for the propagation of Eugenics, with 
the name “Eugenics Education Society.” The Hon. Secretary is Mrs. Gotto, 82 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 





